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PREFACE 


The author of this book has been informed that some teachers 
and students who have been making use of his A Textbook of 
Modern English History have expressed a desire for a work of 
similar character but of different emphasis. In A Textbook of 
Modern English History an attempt is made to present both the 
political and the economic aspects of the subject. This has 
met the requirements of a large number of teachers of history; 
others, however, prefer to use separate textbooks for political 
and for economic history. For the latter subject the author 
has already issued his English Economic History, the present 
work is an attempt to deal with British political and military 
history for the period 1783-1914. Some account of Dominion 
and colonial development has been included. 

The general plan which has been followed in other books of 
this series has been retained. Summaries of the chapters are 
appended for the convenience of students who wish to make 
use of the book for examination purposes, and sketch-maps are 
given when required for the illtistration of the text. 

G. W. S. 

May, 1940. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ENGLISH POLITICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

English political life in the eighteenth century was dominated^ 
by the aristocracy of the country. The two political' parties, 
Whig and Tory, which had emerged towards the close of the 
Stuart period, differed from one another chiefly in their attitude 
towards the monarchy. The Tories were the political suc- 
cessors of the supporters of the Stuart kings, and, if by the 
eighteenth century the party was no longer pledged to implicit 
belief in the Divine Right of Kings, it still tended to uphold the 
royal prerogative. The Whigs, on the other hand, as the repre- 
sentatives of the parliamentary party of the seventeenth century, 
stood for the supremacy of Parliament in the state, a supremacy 
which was established by the Revolution of 1688-9 
reaffirmed by the accession of the House of Hanover to the 
throne in 1714, in accordance with the terms of the Act of 
Settlement of 1701. 

Both parties represented the landed interest of the country. 
Every member of the House of Lords was a great landowner, 
and ^e possession of an estate of substantial size was an essen- 
tial qualification for membership of the House of Commons. 
Neither party had any leaning towards democracy. 

In the seventeenth century the Church of E ngland had in the;< 
main stpod by the Crown , while those wno dissentCfd fiuui- the ^ 
Cliurch were usually to 'be found opposed to the pretensions _ 
of the monarchy. It is not to be assumed that eighteenth- 
century Tories were invariably Churchmen, nor that all Whigs . 
were Dissenters; nevertheless, the Tor y party stood for th e ^ 
maintenance of the privileged po sit ionof the churc h, while the 
Whigsadvocated, ancf~Dn the whole secured, toleration for 
Protestant Dissenters. 

George I, the Elector of Hanover, became King of Great 
Britain in 1714. He was not very much interested in the affairs 
of his new kingdom, and neither he nor his son took any great 
part in the direction of public business. Nevertheless, he 
understood that he owed his advancement to the Whigs. The 
B I 
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Tories, even if most of them were no longer active partisans of 
the exiled Smarts, would not have opposed their restoration. 

It was inevitable that George should entrust the government ot 
the country to Whig ministers, and throughout his reign and 
that of his son Whig ministers directed public affairs. The 
Tories, on account of their Jacobite connections, appeared to 
be permanently excluded from ofBce. 

This was not to be the case. Lord Bolingbroke, a promment 
Tory politician, realised that his party could not expect to 
recover political power until it was able to produce evidence of 
its fidelity to the reigning house, and he devoted the latter part 
of his life to building up the New Tory party, which professed 
loyalty to the House of Hanover, accepted the Revolution 
settlement, and disavowed Stuart connections. Time and cir- 
cumstance were in his favour. However faithful the older 
Tories might be to the cause of the Pretender, they were bound 
to die out, and the younger men who replaced them were dis- 
inclined to devote themselves to a lost cause, preferring a 
•Apolitical creed which looked to the future rather than to the 
-epast. By the time of the accession of George III Jacobitism 
^ had passed into history; the Tories were as ready as the Whigs 
" to serve the reigning monarch. 

.George I and George II had been German Kings of Great 
tJ^ritain; George III was the first of the Hanoverian kings who 
was an Englishman. ‘T glory in the name of Briton,” he 
announced to his people. From the beginning of his reign he 
was gravely concerned at the diminution which the royal power 
had suffered in the time of his grandfather and great-grand- 
father. He determined to take a more active part in the work 
of government than his predecessors had done and to recover 
for the Crown the power, influence, and prestige that it had lost. 
In his view the Whig party was responsible for the decline of 
monarchical authority, and he was ready to welcome Tory aid 
in overthrowing the group which had monopolised the adminis- 
tration for half a century. 

Moreover, once the equal loyalty of both parties to the Crown 
had been established, there were other reasons for the King to 
lean towards the Tories. By the nature of their principles they 
were more inclined than the Whigs to support the prerogative 
and to show deference and even devotion to the person of the 
monarch, i heir exclusion hrom office in the early years of the 
period had not been owing to any failing in their attachment to 
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these principles, which had merely been applied to the wrong 
monarch. From, the beginning of the reign of George III the 
attitude of the Tories to the Crown was similar to that of their 
ancestors towards the Stuarts. 

Yet if George III was prepared to select Tory ministers he 
had no intention of becoming the tool of the Tories as the earlier 
Georges had been of the Whigs. He hoped to secure for him- 
self a position of commanding influence in English politics, so 
that he might possess a dominant and final voice in the settle- 
ment of public affairs. To this end he devoted attention to the 
building up of a political party — the King's Friends — ^which 
should be independent of Whigs and Tories alike, and should 
be subservient to himself. If, as he assumed, the Whig and 
Tory parties would in general be antagonistic to one another, 
the control of affairs in the House of Commons would lie with 
the King’s Friends, and so with the King himself. 

During the first few years of his reign George was occupied 
in the establishment of his system. At his direction his Friends 
co-operated with, and then turned against, one group of 
ministers after another, so that there were five or six changes of 
ministry in the first ten years of the reign. In 1770 Lord North 
became Prime Minister, with the support of the King's Friends. 
During the twelve years of North's premiership the control of 
affairs lay with the King. North was by no means without 
ability, and some of his measures are deserving of commenda- 
tion. But the general character of his administration stands 
condemned by reason^of his subservience to the King. The 
period was neither happy nor prosperous. The America n 
qu arrel develop ed into the American war, and the" colonies were 
T osE Wa^ wi& America developed into war '^ih sevei'al 
countries of Europe, and, as indicated below, Great Britain 
had to accept in 1783 the most humiliating treaty in her modern 
history. Blame for these disasters must be assigned to the 
King, but his minister also cannot escape censure. 

North, tired of the unsatisfactory nature of his position, and 
faced with steadily growing opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, resigned office in 1782. The King was taken by surprise. 
He had been ready to maintain North in office for the rest of his 
life, and had at no time considered the possibility of having 
to appoint a successor to his docile Prime Minister. The 
Whigs at this time, who formed the Opposition, were not a 
united party. The Rockingham faction represented the Whig 
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oligarchy which had dominated the country before the King's 
accession; Lord Shelburne, the leader of the other secuon, 
was less hostile than the Rockingham Whigs to the personal 
government of the King. George invited Shelburne to form a 
ministry, but he was unable to do so, and the King, to his gr^t 
dismay, had to entrust the government of the country to the 

party he hated. . . 

Rockingham became Prime Minister in March, lySa, ana 
Shelburne accepted office under him as Secretary of Smte. 
The other Secretarj’ of State was Charles James Fox. The 
ministry lasted little more than three months, during which 
period, however, some important victories were gained in the 
concludmg stages of the war. Rodney defeated De Grasse in 
the Battle of the Saints, a great attack on Gibraltar was repulsed, 
and a treaty was made with the Marathas — events which could 
not be without influence in the framing of the terms of the 
treaty of peace. But on ist July, 1782, Rockingham ied. 

The alliance of the two groups of Whigs had been maintained 
with difficulty, for Fox disliked and distrusted Shelburne. The 
King’s invitation to Shelburne to form a minisay broke up the 
alliance, and Fox led his section into opposition. Several of 
Rockingham’s colleagues continued to hold office under Shel- 
burne. William-Pitt, second son of the Pitt who had directed 
I the Seven Years War, became Chanc^or of the Exch equer. 
The prin ci pal achievement of the ministry^^ the co5t3TlSion 
ut when the terms ot the t reaty of Versailles were 


ensure was carr^. 


^ resignea. 

V The deteat oFtHe~rainistry \vas acllte?ed as the result of a 
political alliance benveen groups of Tories and Whigs led, 
respectively, by North and Fox. This coalition was condemned 
as utterly unprincipled, for North could not evade his respon- 
sibility for the disasters in America, and for years he had had no 
severer critic than Fox. But for the moment the coalition held 
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a commanding position in Parliament. The King, who de- 
te^ed it, made every effort to secure the establishment of a 
ministry without having recourse to it, but in vain. For five 
weeks the country was without an administration, and George 
at length directed the coalition to take office. 

Duke of Portland, who accepted the office of Prime 
Minuter, was a nonentity, and the real chiefs of the new 
ministry were Fox and North, who held the Secretaryships of 
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State. From the beginning the King was resolved to get rid 
of the ministry as soon as opportimity should offer. The chance 
came with Fox's attempt to reorganise the government of 
the East India Company’s territories in India. By his Bill the 
management of Indian affairs, including appointments to the 
Indian service, was to be vested in seven commissioners who 
were to be appointed for four years. Though future appoint- 
ments were to be made by the Crown, the original com- 
missioners were named in the Bill; they were all members of 
Fox’s party, which by the passage of the Bill would receive an 
enormous accession of wealth and patronage. 

Fox's India Bill met with opposition from many quarters, 
but it was carried in the House of Commons. In the Lords, 
however, the influence of the King was exerted against it. To 
Lord Temple George sent a message in which he stated that every 
peer who voted for the Bill would be regarded by him as his 
personal enemy. This unconstitutional proceeding was effec- 
tive; the Lords rejected the Bill. Next day the King dismissed 
the coalition ministry and invited William Pitt to become 
Prime Minister. 



CHAPTER I 


PITT — ^IN THE YEARS OF PEACE 




William Pi tt, the second son of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
was born in 1759. Delicate as a boy, he was not sent to school. 
At the age of fourteen he entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
and m 1780 he was called to the bar. In 1781 he entered the 
House of Commons as member for Appleby, and in the follow^, 
ing year he became Chancellor of the Excheauerln the S hel- 
Eurne mmistry . Upon the dismissal of the Fox-North coafiSon 
in 1783 Hitt, though mly twenty-four years old, was invited by 
the Kity to fill the office of Prime Ministe r ^_wHich he retaine d 
until 180^ His second ministry hpgran in 
his deathTh January, 1806. ^ When he died, at the age of fortv- 
six^Jie-had, ^n Prime Mini sterjforjiear ly half of his short life. 

Until 1793 Great tlritain was at peaceXafter that ye^Tit was 
at war with France. Pitt’s political career thus falls into two 
parts, and this chapter deals with his administration before the 
outbreak of war. 


When he became Prime Minister he was faced by a hostile 
majority the House of Commons. The opposition jeered 
at him as the head of "the mince-pie administration” (because 
It was not likely to last long after Christmas"). In divisions 
he was drfeated daily, and his opponents tried to force him to 
resign. The consututional course of action for a defeated 

dissolve Parliament, and, if it fails 
Parliament, to resign forthwith, 
fo div Jrfd principle was not so clearly established as it is 
T' rf refused either to resign or to advise the King to 

SeSn Snf .^“^diate genfral 

‘•months nnWir n .^^^^nst him, but that, in a few weeks o r 

.g2&PHb^c^£H;m woul d chaSgTahaile would EEFa in h 
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Pitt's victory w.i5 not n matter for surprise. The Fox-North 
coalition h.ad not been popuKir; the India Bill which had been 
rejected by the House of Lords through the King’s influence 
h.nd been designed to serve the intcrest,s of neither India nor 
Great Britain, but only those of the Whig party. Nor w.is 
ti'.c coalition likely to develop into .a firm .and Lasting political 
alliance; the Whigs disliked the connection v;ith North, avhom 
tJicy' regarded, rather unjustly, .as the author of the policy which 
had rcstihcd in disaster in America, while the Tories frowned 
upon Fos's attempt to limit the King's prerogative. More- 
over, the alliance of two politicians who for years liad been in 
bitter .antagonism to one another seemed to demonstrate the 
insmccrity of those cng.agcd in the political game. Pitt, on the 
other hand, showed unexampled courage in the opening weete 
of his ministry, and, above all, he bore a name .xssodated w ith 
yjciQcy.and nationa!_dor>’. ^ — 

Like Lord Nortli, lie was s upported by Georg e III through- 
om Jiis t erm o f oftice, but he not siibscrvicritTertlrC'KtTliras 

North had been. The real niler while North w.as Pnmc 
Minister v;as the King. Pitt, and not th e King, w.as no w the, 
director of nat ional p olicy, and, atUiough lie sometimes yielded 
to the Kirut on minor paints, he would have resigned rather 
than give way if he differed from the mon.arch on .a vital matter. 
(This actually happened in 1801, when George refused to agree 
to Catholic Emancipation, which Pitt regarded as csscnlLal to 
the completion of his Irish policj'.) The King had freed him- 
self from the domination of the Fox-North coalition by sup- 
porting Pitr, but at the price of abandoning his system of 
personal government. His dependence upon Pitt led to the 
gr.idu.a! extinction of the King’s Friends .as a separate political 
group; they became merged m the p.arfy of supporters of the 
Government. 

Pitt, like his father, despi-sed the corruption avluch was a 
characteristic of eighteenth-century political life; though his 
private means were small he refused to accept a lucrative sine - 
cure post, tiic Clerkship of the Pells, which became vacant .soon . 
after his accc-ssion to office. As a war minister Chatham was 
greater than his son, for though Pitt proved to be adequate to ' 
his t.ask in the conduct of tlic French War he lacked the genius < 
by which his father brought about the triumph of Great Britain 
in the Seven Years War. PitLaa s.likc Walpo le_in_pr.cismQg ' 
peace iQJViix, but, when war was inevitable, he, unlike Walpole, 
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prosecuted it with vigour and determination. He differed 
from Walpole in his readiness to propose substantial political 
and social reforms. He carried on the movement towards free 
trade of which the first faint be ginnings can be tracedbadt to 
■ Walpo le. He had read Adam~Smilh's~remafKal 5 le'bCiQk 7 The. 
Wemh of Nations, which was published in 1776, and he was 
ronvinced by its theory, although it is probable that he, like 
Walpole, regarded frec-ttade-a s an ideal which would never _^ 
c ompletely realise d. 

(.^T'he immediate task before Pitt was that of restoring nationa l 
prosperity and national prestige after the disasters of the Amen- 
^n War. The National Debt stood at nearly £250,000,000, a 
'figure without precedent. The Civil List was jn arrear. i 
National credit was low; the price of Government stock ih^the 
city of London was no more than fifty-seven. Taxation was 
burdensome, and smuggling was prevalent round the coasts. 
Year by year before Pitt’s accession to office the budget failed 
to balance. The position could be saved and national bank- 
ruptcy averted only by a statesman who was prepared to re- 
consider the whole basis of national finance. Pitt proved 
adequate to the tok. He was inclined to distrust the whole 
theory of Mercantilism, which regarded the regulation of trade 
and the maintenance of favourable balances of trade as essential 
to national prosperity. With Adam Smith he realised what the 
Mercantilists would not admit — that volume of trade was in 
itself advantageous, and that an increase in trade was beneficial 
to both buyer and seller. Their interests, in fact, were not 
opposed, but were identical. To sweep away the mass of duties 
which restricted trade was out of the question. Had he 
proposed such a course Pitt would have failed to retain the 
popular confidence on which he relied. The nation was not 
pr^arM for such a change for another sixty years. 

But fttt made many substantial reductions in indirect taxa- 
,ti^. He lowered the duties on tea and^iritS, and, m order to 
reduce the profits and mcrease risks of smuggling, he 
secured the passing of ffie Hovering Act, which authorised the 
seizure of vessels which were “hovering” off the coast with 

extended the system of bonded 
r. 1 r ^ Walpole. He simplified 

customs and excise duties, which hitherto had 
^ unmtelligible even to the officers 
charged with the duty of enforcing them. To increase the 
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revenue he devised taxes on a number of articles of luxury — 
on servants and racehorses, on hackney coaches, on gold and 
silver plate, on silk and ribbons, and on windows. The tax 
on ^yindows is indefensible on modern principles, since the 
admission of sunlight to a house is now regarded as essential 
to the maintenance of health, so that such an impost would be a 
tax upon health. But houses with six windows or less were 
exempt, and the tax had at least the merit of being roughly 
proportionate to the means of the people who paid it. 

In the early years of his ministry, before the effect of his 
measures could be felt, Pitt was forced to raise money by loan. 
Hitherto, Government loans had been raised among the friends 
of ministers on terms which were more profitable to the lenders 
than to the state. Pitt ordered that loans should be put out to 
public tender, so that money might be borrowed on terms most 
favourable to the public interest. In 1787 he established the 
Consolidated Fund. Before tliis time various sources of 
national revenue had been assigned to meet separate items of 
expenditure, so that public accounts were unnecessarily com- 
plicated; with the establishment of the Con solidated Fund all 
receipts were paidThto it and all payments madeTfora It; ■ 

Pitt attacked the burden of the National Debt by establishing 
a sinking fun d. The sum of one million pounds was to be paid 
annuallytoTbnimissioncrs, who were to use it for the purchase 
of Government stock. This stock was not to be cancelled, but 
was to continue to bear interest which would be paid to the 
commissioners. This money, like the annual million, was to 
be used in the acquisition of furtlier stock. In course of time 
the whole of the stock would be in the hands of the com- 
missioners; it would then be cancelled. The scheme was to be 
commended as indicating a determination to pay off the debt, 
but it was financially sound only while the money was raised by 
taxation and without having recourse to fresh borrowing. If 
loans had to be raised, either in peace or war, tlie debt would 
be increased as fast as tlie fund. 

Pitt made two attempts to benefit British trade by the con- 
clusion of comm ercial treaties. The first was in 1785, with 
Ireland, whose Parliament Iradiaeen at liberty to regulate Irish 
trade since 1779 and had been entirely independent of that of 
Great Britain since 1782. His proposals, with some modifi- 
cations, were accepted by the Dublin Parliament, but the 
changes insisted upon by the Irish made them unacceptable to 
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English manufacturers, who feared that their products would 
be undersold by those of the Irish. Pitt was forced by the 
volume of British opposition to modify his proposals and to 
include with them a provision that in future the commercial 
relations of the two countries should be under the sole control 
of the British Parliament. This suggested surrender of their 
recently won liberty was obviously unacceptable to the Irish, 
and the scheme was dropped. 

In 1786 a commercial treaty was concluded with France. 
British cotto n goods, cuderv. and iron poods were to be ad- 
mitted into Fra^ at reduced ratesl)f dgEy7^d~sr5tHlilar-Cgh- 
cession was mademTjreat Bfilam on Fraich wines, brandy, and 
olive oil. The tfeaty was opposed by the Whigs in the House of 
Commons on the ground that France was “the natural enemy 
of Great Britain.” But it was worthy of commendation alike 
on political and economic grounds. During the six or seven 
years of its duration there was so large an increase in the volume 
of trade between France and Great Britain that if peace had 
been maintained an extension of the treaty would certainly have 
been made. Moreover, agreement on commercial matters 
womd, under more favourable circumstances, have promoted 
co^ial political relations beuveen the two countries. 

Pitt had no liking for and no faith in the system of political 
corruption wluch characterised the eighteenth century, the 
system by which at first the Whigs and afterwards the King 
secured power. He declined to maintain his majority by offer- 
mg pensions or smecmres to his supporters, though he appeased 
toeni by the award of titles— peerages and lesser honours. 
During his ministry he was responsible for the creation or 
himdred and forty peerages, so that the 
enlarged and became more 

pronouncedly Tory in character. 

rotten boroughs shou ld 
rmiffthafthejeventy-two seats thus released 

m his scheme a sIIEifiHtiirSmSr 
bomuahs “patrons” of these rotten 

s compensation out of pubUc 

po2 tS^I for tlJ pur- 

^ disliked the idea of parliamentary reform but 

agamst it. Pm himself disliked the idea of purchasing their 
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rights ” from the patrons, and put it forward only because 
without such a provision there was no possibility of the proposal 
being carried. The plan was vigorously criticised, and the 
House of Commons rejected it. Pitt made no further attempt 
at parliamentary reform. 

In 1787 a number of philanthropists, including Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Sharp, and Zachary Macaulay, formed a society fo r 
the abolition of th c- glave trad e. Large commercial interests 
were at stake, as the prosperity of Bristol and Liverpool was 
supposed to have been founded upon this trade. Acute con- 
troversy developed between, on the one hand, the merchants 
and planters who profited by it and, on the other hand, the 
humanitarians who sought to expose its. horrors. In the dis- 
cussions which took place in the House of Commons Pitt 
assodated himself with his political opponents. Fox and Burke, 
in support of Wilberforce, and in so doing offended some of his 
followers'. For the time being, however, no action was taken, 
and it was not until after Pitt's death that the slave trade was 
abolished. 

Pitt was not unm indful of the interests of the British Empire. 
In 1784 He carried through Parliament an India Act u 'ndel' 
which that country was rul ed for three-quarters of a celitu^ ^ 
A Board of Control^ which was a department ot the British 
Ciovernment, was established in London, and the freedom of 
action of the East India Company was restricted to commer- 
cial matters. I n all matters of government the Compan y 
was subordinated to the tJoafd ot Lontroh In 1788 the 
first Australian setdemeht was begun, and~ in 1791 a Canada 
Act (or Constitutional Act) was passed by which the separate 
existence of Upper and Lower Canada was recognised; each 
province was given a Legislative Assembly, and a system of 
government was established which remained unchanged for 
half a century. 

Warren Hastings, who had been Governor-General of Bengal 
from~i773 to 1785, returned to England in the latter year. His 
conduct in difficult circumstances had been misrepresented in 
England, and the Whig leaders, Fox, Burke, and Sherida n, 
.proposed his impeachmen t: JLliougn the King^supported 
H^tinpj 'Rtt felt that there were some features of the Governor- 
General's administration which required defence, and iis. 
cuppnrted the motion for impeachment, which was carried. 
T^ trfiirof Hastings BeforelhEr-House of Lords was begmrin 
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loolicd to France for help, but Pitt declared that Great Britain 
would support the Sfadtholdcr, and war seemed to be imminent. 
Fmnee took no action, and war \va^ averted. The immediate 
result of tlic .affair w.a.': the formation, in 178S, of a Triple 
Alliance of Great Britain, Prussi.a, .tnd the United Provinces for 
mutu.al defence and, in particular, for the maintenance of the 
authority of th.c Stadtholdcr, Not only Nvas British isolation 
in Europe at an end, but Great Britain had recovered .a com- 
mandinrr position in European diplomacy. 

The preatness of Pitt lay in hir, character and idc.als rather 
than in his achievements. His financial policj’ while the 
country was at peace was sound; in time of war it w.is, as will be 
shown, open to serious criticism. As a reformer he made 
certain proposals and was sympathetic towards others; yet few 
of these reforms materialised in his time. He was no champion 
of poliuc.lI and soci.il reform, prcp.ircd to sacrifice everything 
in a crusade to achieve his aims; he .appeared to do little more 
than propound suggestions which might or might not win 
acceptance by the nation. Yet |t c was u gd eni.iblv a great ma n. 
He was a man with a high conception of honour and puBlic 
duty, and, like his father, with an utter contempt for the cor- 
ruption of eighteenth-century p0Iitic.1l life. If, however, he 
w,is an idealist he w.is also a practical man. He pomfcti'rtrtlTtr 
ideal, amniclmbwIltJw it iv^s possible to go towards it. 
He regarded free trade as desirable, but he realised that in his 
time only slight steps could be t.ikcn towards it. Hc_yvas_ 
desirous of parliame ntary reform, but he w.is convinced that it 
coulTTioi be cvcn_ biF“*^ wiffiout comiiig wTtirthc 

vcsfcH jmercsts of thtr.c>^‘tmgsystcm."T^c ’recognised thaFtlic 
abolition of .slavery coul 3 ~bc achieved only by stages, of which 
the abolition of the slave trade must be the first. In his 
Qacyjjfjlicsc jhings.Pitt was in adva nce o f thejiation, ancLwIiat"' 
he cnvi.s.igcd Tvas rcafis F^'l ong'liftcrlnrdc.TriH . In that lies the 
evidence of his greatness. "■ 



CHAPTER II 


THE FRENCH REVOLtlTIONARY WAR 

The remarkable series of events known as the French Revolu- 
tion calls for notice on account of its effects, which were felt not 
only in France but in every part of Europe. The underlying 
cause of the movement was the discontent of the people of 
France at the maintenance of the privileges of nobles and cler^ 
and at the intolerable burden of taxation. The financial 
collapse of France was the immediate cause of the summoning 
of the States-General to meet in 1789. That body, soon to be 
known as the National Assembly, and, later, as the Constituent 
Assembly, drew up for France a constitution in which the 
privileges of the upper classes were abolished and the powers 
of the monarchy severely curtailed. The period of its meeting, 
1789-gi, was a time of much disorder. In Paris the mob 
attacked and destroyed a great state fortress, the Bastille; in 
the country the peasants attacked and destroyed many of the 
chategux of the nobles; acts of violence were frequently com- 
mitted; and large numbers of aristocrats followed the prudent 
TOurse of leaving the country, some taking refuge in the Holy 
Roman Empire, while many crossed tlie Channel into England. 

In the early days of the French Revolution the outbreak of a 
general European war seemed unlikely. France, occupied in 
reorganising her government, was in no condition to make war 
upon her neighbours, Md no cause of conflict could be per- 
Kived. In course of time, however, differences arose between 
prance Md other continental powers. The Emperor and the 
l^ng of P^sia sympathised wth the plight of the French royal 
lat^y and made some preparations for intervening on their 

that revolutionary principles 
Amtria dominions. France declared war on 

Sryontl’^n ‘he King of Prussia treated the 

able Krpnrp a® "^he conflict was inevit- 

^thouf "Sht of settling her internal affairs 

i ; ‘“sn interference; her enemies held that they were 
entitled to prevent the spread of the Revolution to th/r own 
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France had achieved a remarkable degree of success. Th e.CQn- 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands was followed by th at of 
Holland, which was formed into the Batavian repubhc, in 
affiance with^tan ^ Prussia and Spain were glad to make 
peace, and the latter entered the war on the side of France. 
By 1796 the only important powers remaining at war with 
France were Austria and Great Britain, and in that year Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, m a brilliant campaign, drove the Austrians 
out of northern Italy, They were forced, in 1797, to accept 
the humihating p eace of Campo Form io, by which Lombardy 
was left in Frendi hands, me Venetian republic was ex- 
tmguished, and its territories ceded to Austria. 

Meanwhile, Pitt had organised occasional raids on the coast 
of France by French noble exiles, but little damage was done to 
the enemy m this way. In 1793 Admiral Hood, in command 
of the Mediterranean fleet, occupied Toulon, a city which con- 
tamed a considerable royalist element. Many English people 
hoped that this success would contribute to the early conclusion 
of the war, but later in the year a strong republican force 
vigorously attacked Toulon. Its retention by the British would 
have mvolved an effort out of all proportion to its importance, 
and It was abandoned after several French ships had been 
captured or destroyed. 

A naval battle off Ushant, fought on the first of June, I794> 
and known as the Glorious First of June, resulted in a severe 
defeat for a French fleet which was convoying corn-ships from 
Amenta, to France, but, as the merchant ships escaped into 
port while the batde was proceeding, the French could claim 
that honours were even. Further naval achievements in the 
next few ye^ included the capture of certain French West 
lan irtands, and of some Dutch possessions, including 
Gmana, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

y 1797 GrMt Britain alone remained at war with France, 
j alfies. Holland and Spain had 

^hose position was 
extremely seno^, smce her freedom from invasion depended 

“‘i “'=’1 of enemiei was a 
“P°.«“oe. The attempted invasion of Ireland 
bad chapter, had failed only through 

mval object of Britkh 

nf prevent a concentration of enemy fleets, and, 
m spite of mutimes m the navy, this was achieved. 
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It was at this critical time that disaffection in the navy came 
to a head, and both at Spithead and at the mouth of the Thames 
the sailors mutinied. Many of them had been pressed into the 
service, in which conditions of extreme hardship and brutality 
prevailed. Life in the cramped quarters of an eighteenth- 
century ship could not have been other than uncoinfortable, 
and food was necessarily of poor quality, but, in addition, pay 
was small and usually in arrears, and discipline was maintained 
by methods of ferocious severity. The discontent of the men 
was expressed in mutiny at the moment when their services 
were of vital importance to the nation. Fortunately, neither 
outbreak was of long duration. At Spithead the men remained, 
on the whole, respectful to their officers, and they returned to 
duty after Lord Howe had promised that their grievances should 
be remedied. At the Note the mutiny was more serious. The 
leaders of the movement were inspired with revolutionary ideas, 
but many of the men remained loyal at heart, and after about a 
month the mutiny collapsed. 

Early in the year 1797 Admiral Jervis, with a fleet of fifteen 
ships of the line, met and defeated a Spanish fleet of twenty- 
seven ships off Cape St. Vincent. Four Spanish ships were 
captured and several others were seriously damaged. Jervis, 
who assigned much of the credit for the victory to Nelson, his 
second-in-command, was created a peer with the title of Earl 
St. Vincent. Some months later the Dutch were defeated at 
the Batde of Camperdown by Sir Adam Duncan. The fleets 
were of approximately equal strength; nine Dutch ships were 
captured. By the end of the year Great Britain was as assuredly 
supreme at sea as France was on land. 

Bonaparte had obtained a great reputation in France on 
account of his successes in Italy, and in 1798 he planned a fresh 
campaign. With a fleet and an army he sailed from Toulon, 
and, after capturing Malta from the Knights of St. John, he 
reached Egypt, then a province of the Turkish Empire. No 
certain toowledge of his ultimate aims exists. It is probable 
that he intended to conquer Egypt and continue his course to 
^ j ^ would thus inflict a heavy blow upon British prestige 

md Bntoh trade, which would go far towards compelling 
Great Bntam to come to terms. 

iUthough, since the loss of Minorca in 1782, there had been 
no British naval base east of Gibraltar, a British fleet under the 
command of Nelson had been watching Toulon. Some of 
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Nelson’s vessels were damaged by storm; he was compelled 
to put in to a Sardinian port to refit, and was unable to prevent 
Bonaparte’s departure. Nelson had no certain information of 
the French plans, but, after receiving reinforcements, he sailed 
to the east and reached Alexandria before the French. Failing 
to find them there, he cruised about the Levant for a month in 
search of the enemy. Upon returning to Alexandria he dis- 
covered the French fleet at anchor, and, in the Battle of the Nile, 
he destroyed it. Bonaparte, who had won some victories in 
Egypt, was thus cut off from France, and the re-establishment 
of his communications became an urgent matter. He marched 



into Syria, but he was checked at Acre, which was strongly held 
by the Turks, reinforced by an English naval brigade under Sir 
Sidney Smith, and he withdrew to Egypt. It being impossible 
for Bonaparte to transport his army back to France, he left it 
iu the East and returned alone in a small vessel. Upon his 
arrival in France he overthrew the existing Government, the 
Directory, and made himself First Consul. The French were 
unable to retain Malta after the destruction of their fleet, and 
it was captured by the British in 1800. 

The renewal of French activity in 1798 had enabled Pitt to 
organise a Second Coalition consisting, in addition to Great 
Britain, of Russia, Austria, Turkey, and some smaller powers. 
During Bonaparte’s absence in the East victories were gained 
over the French in Italy and Switzerland by Russian and 
Austrian armies. Quarrels among the allies led to Russian 
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withdrawal from the war, and Bonaparte in 1800 defeated the 
Austrians at Marengo. In the following year Austria made, 
at Lunevdle, a second humiliating peace. For the second time 
Great Britain tvas left practically alone against France. 

The determination of Great Britain to maintain a blockade 
of French ports and to exclude from them neutral ships which 
carried contraband of war fed to fricrion with several of the 
states of northern Europe. The Tsar, Paul I, had other 
grounds of unfriendhness tow'ards Great Britain, and in 
December, 1800, he organised a league of Russia, Sweden, 
Prussia, and Denmark, to resist by force British interference 
with neutral vessels. In 1801 a British squadron under Sir 
Hyde Parker, with Nelson as second in command, sailed to the 
Baltic, defeated the Danes, and captured or destroyed their 
fleet. During the year the Tsar was assassinated, and Great 
Britain came to terms with his successor. With the with- 
drawal of Russia the league collapsed. 

Both sides were weary of a war in which there seemed to be 
no prospect of a decisive victory being obtained by either. 
Great Britain was successful at sea; the French were triumphant 
everywhere on land, except, indeed, in Egypt, where their army 
had been defeated by Sir Ralph Abercromby. Pitt was no 
longer in office, and Addington, his successor, yielded to the 
popular demand for peace. Negotiations were begun, and by 
the Treaty of Amiens Great Britain undertook to restore to the 
French the captured West Indian islands and to the Dutch the 
Cape of Good Hope, but she retained Trinidad, captured from 
Spam, and Ceylon, taken from the Dutch. Malta was to be 
restored by Great Bntain to the Km'ghts of St. John, and the 
French agreed to retire from the Papal States and Naples 
(which they had occupied during the war). British and French 
troops were to leave Egypt, which was to be restored to the 
Turkish Empire. 

"^e Treaty of Amiens was more favourable to France than 
to Great Britain. The latter gave back many important con- 
quests. The French yielded only Egypt, which they had 
already lost, and central and southern Italy, which could be 
recovered at any time. Further, Great Britain had entered the 
war in 1793 in order to maintain the existing system of states in 
Europe, and by making a peace which left the French in posses- 
Mon of the I^ne boundary, with subject allies in Italy and 
Holland, she had failed to secure her main object in the war. 
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Addington was prepared to defend the peace, which he de- 
scribed as honourable and likely to be lasting. Sheridan 
expressed the general view more accurately when he described 
it as "a peace that every man was glad of and no man was 
proud -of." 

The war was remarkable for the success of the French. 
When hostilities began France was distracted and almost bank- 
rupt. Her armies were ragged, ill equipped, and ill disci- 
plined, and they were opposed to the trained levies of the powers 
of central Europe. By all the recognised rules of warfare the 
struggle ought to have been short, and, for France, inglorious. 
But the enthusiasm of the French troops, fighting for the ideals 
of the Revolution, enabled them to carry everything before them 
and to compel the monarchs of Europe to accept humiliating 
terms of peace. Great Britain, which was allied with the 
despotic monarchies of tiie continent, escaped from similar 
humiliation only by reason of her insular position and the 
strength of her fleet. 



CHAPTER III 


PITT— IN THE YEARS OF WAR 


The course of the French Revolution was followed with marked 
interest in Great Britain, and in its earlier stages much sympathy 
was felt with the French. They were regarded as a down- 
trodden people who were struggling for liberty, and it was 
hoped and, indeed, expected that the deliberations of the 
National Assembly would result in the establishment of a con- 
stitution similar to that of Great Britain. Pitt hoped for this 
issue from the turmoil, and for some time he saw no reason why 
events in France should disturb the relations existing between 
the two countries. Certainly there was no expectation of the 
outbreak of a general European war; on the contrary, it was felt 
that until order had been re-established in France that country 
woidd cease to exercise any appreciable influence in European 
affairs. 


M the revolutionary movement grew more violent British 
opinion became less favourable. The more extreme Whigs, 
under the leadership of Fox, who had already expressed un- 
bounded gratification at what had happened, continued to ' 
approve of tlie Revolution, but the nation as a whole turned 
witl^ndignation from it, and especially from the bloodshed of 
the Terror. Edmund Burke, hitherto the political ally of Fox, 
separated from his friend and condemned the Revolution in his 
^o books. Reflections on the French Revolution, and An Appeal 
front the New to the Old Whigs. The great philosopher con- 
tended that liberty could not be secured by violence, but that 
^ product of evolution and development. He criticised 
the trench on account of their seizure of the property of Church 
and nobles, and argued that instability of the rights of property 
would lead to the decay of trade and industry, of learning and 
me arts, there is much in Burke’s criticism of the Revolution 
that IS Itself open to question, but he proved to be remarkably 
ac^te m his prophecy that order would be restored in France 
° Tu “tabhshment of a mihtary despotism. 

t he Reflections had a great effect in influencing public opinion 
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in Great Bri^n. It \\ys not permitted to pass without chal- 
lenge. Tom Paine, in his Rights of Man, and James Mackintosh, 
m a inore polished ^vork, Vindiciae GallicaCt attempted to move 
Bntish opinion in favour of the Revolution; neither succeeded 
in nullifying Ae effect of Burke's work. 

Condemnation of the Revolution was accompanied by fear 
of the spread of revolutionary principles to Great Britain. Pitt, 
^ the first ten years of his ministry had been liberal- 
minoed and in tavour of reform, took s trong measures to 
ro ^nteract revolutionar y tendencies. By 'tfic'Alidn Act 7 1^3, 
tile tjovernment was empowered to register and, if necessary, 
to deport immigrant aliens. Prosecutions of men suspected 
of reyoludonary activity were undertaken, and the courts, 
espeaally in Scotland, reflected in the severity of their sentences 
Government and people. By the suspension of 
ij Corpus Act in 1794 Government was enabled 
to hold suspected persons in prison for an indefinite period 
without trial. 

When the King drove to Westminster to open Parliament in 
Uctober, 1794, his carriage was attacked by rioters, and this in- 
cident was followed by the passing of a Treasonable Practices 
Act, which extended the crime of treason to the utterance or 
of seditious words, and a Seditious Meetings Act, 
which ^ohibited political meetings except under strict regula- 
tion. The latter act was to be effective for a period of three 
years; in fact, neither act was enforced. 

Some of tliese measures appear to have been harsh and un- 
necessa^, but in defence of Pitt and his colleagues it should be 
remembered that it was impossible to determine with accuracy 
the eirtent to which revolutionary propaganda had been carried 
on. National safety was the first consideration of the Govern- 
ment, which would have deserved condemnation if the pre- 
cautions It had taken against a danger of uncertain extent had 
proved inadequate. That the degree to which sedition was 
0 was not great now seems clear; it was less clear to Pitt, 
■yuring the early years of the war the ministry received no ^ 
distance in its measures from Fox and his followers, who, ' 
posing as the champions of constitutional liberty, seized every 
FP°’-[|Jprty to thwart and embarrass ministers in the conduct 
public business. Their action was not inspired by any 
r ° ® patriotism, but was indicative merely of a spirit of 
ction, and its ultimate effect recoiled upon themselves, for 
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public confidence continued to repose in Pitt. As time went 
on and tlie grim nature of the tyar was more fully realised, 
revolutionary activity died away, and the nation became united 
in Its determination to defend its liberty against French 
aggression. 

By the Combination Laws of 1799 and 1800 workmen were 
forbidden to form trade unions. TTie aim of such organisations 
was the improvement of condiuons of labour, but it was felt 
that they might become centres of revolutionary activity, and 
they were suppressed. 

Ktt’s conduct of the war was criticised in his own time, and 
it has not escaped unfavourable comment since. His reputation 
has suffered by the inevitable comparison with his father. He 
did not possess Chatham's genius for organisation and for 
selecting competent commanders. He followed his father in 
basing his action on British naval and financial strength, but, 
though the coasts were kept free from invasion and French 
colonies were captured, he did not maintain that close blockade 
of French ports which had existed during the Seven Years War. 
Nor were French merchant ships and privateers cleared from 
the seas, for more than three thousand British merchant vessels 
were captured by French privateers during the war. Pitt dis- 
tnbuted subsidies to his allies, but the money was not always 
well spent; continental powers did not hesitate to use British 
money in waging other wars than that against France. Military 
expeditions, reinforced by French royalists, were fitted out and 
dispatched to the continent on two or three occasions, but none 
of them achieved any material success. They were inade- 
quately equipped, badly planned, and unskilfully led, and tliey 
mvolved a waste of life and money out of all proportion to the 
results achieved. 


In no way h^ Pitt been criticised more severely than in his 
methods of raising money for the war. Money was needed on 
a scale hitherto Mdreamt of. Yet in the early years of the war 
there was little increase m taxation, and the sinking fund was 
allowed to continue. At that time Pitt did not realise that the 
war was likely to be prolonged, and he was unwilling to dimi nish 
e growmg prosperity of the country by imposmg crushing 
3tion. ^d although the sinking fund was, striedy speaking,' 
taanaally defei^ible only in time of peace, when national 
mcorne exceeded expenditure and no loans were being raised, 
t^itt thought It unnecessary to interrupt it for what he expected 
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to be a short war. He increased the assessed taxes in 1797, 
in the following year an income-tax was levied, on a carefully 
graduated scale. The tax was payable on incomes of sixty 
pounds per annum and over, and though on the lowest incomes 
the impost was no more than twopence in the pound it was as 
high as two shillings in the pound on incomes of over two 
hundred pounds per annum. It was regarded definitely as a 
war tax, which, it was understood, would be removed upon the 
return of peace. It has often been asserted that Pitt was at fault 
in not imposing this tax earlier. Had he done so he need not 
have borrowed so freely. But his critics forget that in the early 
stages of the war the nation shared his view that it would be 
short, and probably would not have consented to the imposition 
of heavy taxation. 

The feature of Pitt's financial policy which was most open to 
criticism was his method of borrowing money. As loan after 
loan was raised the Government naturally had to pay a higher 
rate of interest on the money received. Yet Pitt issued loans 
at three per cent again and again, and was forced to allow a heavy 
discount. The matter is too complex to be discussed fully 
here, but it may be stated that, if he had issued loans at par, 
bearing interest at five or six per cent, the dead weight of the 
debt would have been much less at the end of the war, and the 
annual interest-charge might have been reduced in the ensuing 
years of peace by means of conversion loans. 

Pitt’s critics charge him with doing many things in the worst 
possible way. Naval strength, they say, was not used to good 
effect, financial strength was frittered away, and the man who 
had formerly been liberal-minded and in favour of reform 
became reactionary and even tyrannical. Against all this it 
should be remembered that Pitt had to direct the national effort 
tti a struggle of unparalleled magnitude, and that never before, 
not even in the time of Chatham, had Great Britain been in- 
volved in a war in which her very existence was so definitely 
challenged. Pitt made mistakes; it is easy to assert that many 
things might have been done in a better way. But no other 
nian of his time would have done better; he held on in spite of 
disaster; he would never admit the possibility of defeat; his 
attitude encouraged the nation to hold on; he was "the pilot 
that weathered the storm.” 



CflAPTER IV 


INDEPENDENT IRELAND 

For nearly a century after the Revolution of 1688-9 Ireland 
was in a position of subjection to Great Britain. About t hree- 
quarters of the Irish people were Roman Catholic, and Aey 
;were su bj ect to the provisions of a harsh code of lav/s which 
w^s intended to maint ain a oermanen t English and Pro testant 
^cendancv . Further, the Ir^h, CathSic and PrqtestSHfallke, 
had other grievances than those arising from the Penal_ Code. 
Irish industry and commerce were controlled and limited in 
such a way as to ensure that they should not injure the economic 
development of Great Britain. Ireland was to a considerable 
extent a pastoral country; yet the Irish had no adequate market 
for their produce, which might not be sent to England Iwt 
English farmers should suffer from Irish competition. Irfeh 
wool might be exported to Great Britain but not to the cohaies 
or to Europe, where it was in great demand and might have 
realised a higher price; this restriction was imposed lest a 
wooUen industry should develop on the continent or in North 
America which might compete with that of Great Britain. 

In consequence of the plantations of Tudor and Stuart times 
much Irish land was owned by Englishmen. Many Irish 
peasants were tenants of absentee landlords and were called 
upon to pay an excessive rent for the privilege of cultivating a 
few acres of land. They lived in a state of extreme poverty. 
In England the yeoman who could not make a living on the 
land could move into a town and find work in a factory. The 
Irishman had no other occupation to which to turn, since 
machinery and factories had not then been introduced into 
Ireland. 

The Government of Ireland was subject in every essential 
respect to that of Great Britain. The Irish Parliament met only 
in alternate years, and had little power. It was unable to pass 
any act which had not already received the assent of the Kng 
in council, and this meant that the approval of the English 
ministry was needed for any legislation to be proposed in 
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Dublin. Further, by an act of the British Parliament passed 
in the reign of George I the Parliament at Westminster was 
empowered to legislate for Ireland. The making of Irish law, 
therefore, was completely under the control of the British 
Government. 

The Irish Parliament was corrupt. Two - thirds of its 
members represented rotten or pocket boroughs. It was, con- 
sequently, under the domination of the great landlords of 
Ireland, many of whom were resident in England. It was 
subject to no Septennial Act, and many years might elapse 
between general elections. (The Parliament elected in 1727 
lasted throughout George II's reign, a period of thirty-three 
years.) Early in the reign of George III an Octennial Act was 
passed, by which the duration of the Irish Parliament was 
limited to eight years. 

Irish government was in the hands of English officials. At 
its head was the Lord Lieutenant, invariably a great noble who 
spent most of his time in Great Britain and visited Ireland for a 
few weeks every alternate year, when the Irish Parliament was 
sitting. In his absence the Government was carried on by 
Lords Justices. The Government offices were in Dublin 
Casde, which was viewed with hatred by the Irish as the head- 
quarters of alien rule. Corruption was prevalent, and posts in 
Church and state were filled by the appointment of friends of 
the ruling class. 

The history of Ireland in the first half of the eighteenth 
century is a record of spasmodic and ineffective attempts to 
oppose the Government in the Irish Parliament, and of occa- 
sional outbreaks of disorder in the country. But the Anglo- 
American struggle in the reign of George III afforded the Irish 
both an example and an opportunity. Irish volunteers took 
up arms, and, although the purpose of this movement was to 
defend the country from French attack rather than to defy the 
British Government, it was evidently impossible henceforth 
for the latter to disregard the grievances of an armed nation. 

1778 the British Parliament repealed some of the worst 
features of the Penal Code and removed some of the restricUons 
on Irish trade; in the following year the whole system was 
abandoned. 

The growing strength of the Irish volunteers etmouraged the 
Irish to make further demands. In February, 1782, a meeting 
at Dungannon of delegates from the volunteers demanded the 
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independence of the Irish Parliament, and in April the Irish 
Parliament, on the proposal of Henry Grattan, presented an 
address to the Crown asserting its independence. The diffi- 
ctdties of the British Government at this time were such as to 
compel it to agree, and the Parliament at Westminster concurred 
in the Irish demand. 

The legal position after 1782 was that Ireland was in a state 
of equality with Great Britain, and was subject only to the 
Crown, as Scodand had been before 1707. This, however, 
was far from being the actual position, since the Dublin Casde 
system of government remained, and the chief officials of the 
Irish Government were still appointed from London. There 
was no "responsible’' government; the executive was not de- 
pendent upon the Irish Parliament, which could not by an 
adverse vote secure the removal of ministers in whom it had no 
confidence. Irish measures were still subject to the royal veto, 
which would be exercised on the advice of British ministers. 
Further, ±e prevalent corruption enabled the magnates to 
control Irish affairs in much the same way as before the Irish 
Parliament achieved its independence. Constitutional rela- 
tions between the two kingdoms were unsatisfactory, and 
friction was bound to continue. 

The question of parliamentary reform soon occupied the 
attention of the Irish Parliament. The Lords, lay and eccle- 
si^tical, were generally subservient to the Crown, while, of 
three hundred members in the Commons, hardly one hundred 
■iTCre freely elected, the other two hundred being the nominees 
of the patrons of rotten and pocket boroughs. The question 
was coi^hcated by the demands of the Catholic population 
tor the franchise; a reform of the Irish Parliament on a Pro- 
tesmnt basis would still leave three-fourths of the Irish people 
without representation. The Earl of Bristol, who was Bishop 
advocated the extension of the franchise to 
volunteers on the 
u course, but a resolution for 

was proposed 

onoo^prf T The whole movement was 

Flood?moriS, Lieutenant, the Duke of Rudand, and 
defeated. For the time the agitation died 

Irish nrom^erit^^tV?^^*^ more important to promote 

P ty an to attempt to remedy Irish political 
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grievances. This was one of his reasons for bringing forward 
in 1785 a proposal for a trade treaty between the two countries. 
He hoped to establish free trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland, a measure which would greatly benefit Ireland. The 
proposal was carried in the Irish Parliament, but when it was 
brought before the House of Commons at Westminster it was 
strongly opposed by British manufacturers, who feared that 
they would l3e ruined by Irish competition. Pitt now modified 
his proposal in such a way that in commercial matters the Irish 
Parliament would be bound by that of Great Britain. It was 
now unacceptable to the Irish and was dropped. 

The relations between Catholics and Protestants remained 
the dominant political question in Ireland. The Protestants 
were determined to maintain the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics from political power, fearing that the latter, if they 
were permitted to enter Parliament, would soon be in a majority 
and would pass a code of laws against their opponents. The 
privileges, the property, and even the lives of Protestants might 
be endangered. It was felt that, though it tnight be unjust to 
keep Roman Catholics in permanent subjection, it was unsafe 
to emancipate them. Meanwhile, the condition of the Irish 
peasantry remained unchanged; they were still rack-rented for 
the benefit of English absentee landlords. 

In 1791 a Society of United Irishmen was formed. ^ Ite 
leader, Wolfe Tone, himself a Protestant, hoped to unite in it 
his countrymen of every creed and class in order to secure 
parliamentary reform and Catholic Emancipation. The United 
Irishmen were inspired by the example of the French, and the 
iKovement spread to every part of the land. But the hatred cn 
Catholics and Protestants for each other was too deeply rooted 
for the two groups to work together* for any_ object, however 
desirable, and in course of time the United Irishmen became a 
tnore distinctively Catholic organisation which aimed at the 
overthrow of Protestant domination and the total separation or 
Ireland from Great Britain. 

Although the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Westmoriand, was 
opposed to the granting of concessions to Roinan Catholics, 
the agitation for relief continued, and the British Government 
advised that they should be enfranchised. In_ 1793 
Catholics were given the franchise, a measure which was to the 
advantage of the peasantry rather than the gent^, who were 
still debarred from Parliament and from public office. 
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The appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam, who was known to be 
sympathetic to Catholic claims, as Lord Lieutenant raised the 
hopes of the relief party. Pitt, who was personally in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, thought the time to be inopportune, 
and in making the appointment he expressed the hope that the 
question would not be pressed. If, however, it should come 
to the front the Lord Lieutenant was instructed to support it. 
Fitzwilliam 'Was in Ireland for less than three months in 1795* 
A bill for Roman Catholic relief was prepared for submission 
to the Irish Parliament. Hostile influence was brought to bear 
in England, and Fitzwilliam was recalled. The opportunity 
of conciliating Ireland was lost. 

A penod of bitter animosity followed. Disorder increased. 


and outrages were committed by the partisans of both sides. 
In September, 1795, an engagement which might almost be 
called a battle occurred in Armagh between Defenders (Catholic) 
and Peep-o'-Day Boys (Protestant). The United Irishmen 
engaged m secret and treasonable negotiations with the French 
Government. As a result, a French naval expedition was fitted 
out in 1796 under the command of Hoche for the invasion of 
Ireland. Although the French fleet reached Bantry Bay it was 
driven ofEshore by a gale, and no landing was made. There 
was no corresponding rising of the Irish people. 

But discontent remained, and the fear of rebellion prompted 
the Govemment in 1797 to proclaim martial law in Ukter. A 
period of cruel repression followed; if outrages were committed 
by the desperate peasantry, the organised and- systematic 
atrocities hangings, floggings, imprisonment, impressment, 
devastation ^which were laid to the charge of the troops, regular 
and irregular, were far more thorough and complete. An 
attempt by Sir Ralph Abercromby to restore discipline in the 
ferces led to his removal from his post, and in March, 1798, 
General Lake became commander-m-chief. 

The conspiracy of 1798 was serious and widespread. A 
rench invasiori of Ireland was to take place in conjunction 
wi an Irish rising. The Government, however, W'as alert; 
iniormers were numerous, and many of the leaders of the move- 
ment were arrested before the outbreak began. The story of 
e revolt « soon told. It was crushed in Ulster without 
Mious ttouble, md the chief acts of violence occurred in Lein- 
„ ° French hdp was received, and the rebels, though 
numerous, lacked disaphne and organisation. The ferocity 
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of Government troops and Irish loyalists cowed many rebels 
and drove others to desperation, and little or no quarter was 
given on either side. Several battles were fought, but the issue 
was never in serious doubt, and when Lake defeated the main 
rebel army at Vinegar Hill and reoccupied Wexford the rising 
came to an end. A French expedition under Humbert landed 
too late in Connaught, and though it gained a temporary success 
at Castlebar it was defeated by Lake and Lord Cornwallis and 
was compelled to surrender. A further French attempt was 
frustrated at sea; some ships were captured, and among the 
prisoners was Wolfe Tone. He was tried by court martial in 
Dublin and was sentenced to death; before the sentence could 
be carried out he committed suicide in prison. 

Pitt was convinced that the Irish question would never be 
settled without the grant of full political rights to the Roman 
Catholics, and that such a concession, under existing con- 
ditions, would be full of peril for the Protestant minority. He 
proposed to solve the problem by uniting the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland and granting Catholic Emancipation 
immediately afterwards. In this way political justice might 
be done to the Roman Catholic Irish without endangering the 
lives of their Protestant fellow-countrymen, for, although Irish 
Catholic members would be in a majority in a separate Irish 
Parliament in Dublin, they would be a mere handful in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom at Westminster. The 
scheme for the union required the assent of both Parliaments, 
and it was carried through the Irish Parliament by the employ- 
ment of bribery on the most extensive scale. Pitt, while he 
despised such measures, was convinced that only in this way 
could his object be attained. The Act of Union was carried 
through both Parliaments in 18 00. 

By the terms of the union Great Britain and Ireland were to 
become one country, with one King, one Parliament, one army, 
and one flag. Twenty-eight Irish peers, elected for life by 
their fellow-peers, were to sit in the House of Lords, which was 
also to contain one archbishop and three bishops of the Irish 
Church, sitting in annual rotation. In the House of Commons 
Ireland was to be represented by one hundred members. Free 
trade was to be established between the two islands, and Ireland 
was to participate in all the commercial advantages which 
accrued to Great Britain from the working of the Navigation 
Acts. Ireland was to contribute two-seventeenths, and Great 
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Britain fiftcen-scvcntecnths, of the total revenue of the United 
Kingdom, and if at any time the debts of the two countries 
should stand in the ratio of two to fifteen they were to be amal- 
gamated. Irish peers who had no scats in the House of Lords 
were to be permitted to seek election to the House of Cpmmo.ns 
for constituencies in Great Britain. 

In Pitt’s opinion <he success of the union would be impaired 
unless Roman Catholics were relieved of all political dis- 
abilities, but on this matter he w.as opposed by some members 
of his cabinet and by the King, who declared that h e could no t 
consent to Catholic Emancipation without violating his emona - 
ri^ oatK No argum ent t HaT Pitt ad\anc cd~cguld oaduccTTiS^ 
tong to' change his views, and fitt resigned offi ce. 

The union beg ami nderTlie ^orst possible con ditions. Not 
merely did Roman Catholic disabilities remain I’ButTlic Dublin 
Castle s>*stm of government continued, and not hing was do ne 
to _improvc the hard lot of the Iri sh pc.a sant. "From the bulsct 
the Xnsli were dissatisfied with the union; they were consrinced 
that the British had acted in bad fait h in brin gi ng it alKiu t, and 
before riiany years had passed they began atiaStation for 
Its repc.nl. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NAPOLEONIC WAR ' 

War between Great Britain and France was renewed in May, 
1803, after an interval of only thirteen months. The Peace of 
Amiens appears to have been regarded in both countries as no 
more than a . temporary stoppage of the wa r. Ill-feeling re- 
mained, and each side soon began to com^in of the conduct 
of the other. Great Britain dedined to evacuate Malta; it was 
believed that Bonaparte (now First Consul of France) was 
contemplating the revival of his Eastern schemes and that he 
would not hesitate to seize the island again after the British had 
restored it to the Knights of St. John. 

On the other hand, alarm was felt in Great Britain at the 
'continued growth of Napoleon's influence in various parts of 
the continent. Northern Italy and western Germany were 
reorganised in accordance wiA his ideas; Switzerland, now 
known as the Helvetic Republic , was a subject^ ally tsfTurance ; 
the Bat avian Rep ublic, was oc^pied by French troops, and it 
was feared that the First Consifl contemplated the closing of 
Dutch ports to English trade. Bonaparte refused to renew the 
commercial treaty which had existed between Great Britain and 
France before 1793, and he imposed on British goods a tariff 
which made the restoration of trade practically impossible. 
References to him in the British press were hostile and in- 
sulting, and he resented the cartoons' which held him up to 
ridicule. Great Britain, in declaring war, was merely antici- 
pating the action which Bonaparte was preparing to take. 

In 1802 Bonaparte was appointed First Consul for life (his 
previous appointment, in 1799, had been for ten years), and two 
years later he assumed the title of " Emperor of the French." 
It is the common practice for ruling sovereigns to choose to be 
known by their Christian names, while other prominent men 
are referred to by their surnames. Bonaparte assumed the 
style of “Napoleon" when he received the life appointment to 
the consulate, and he continued it till his death. The war 
which is the subject of this chapter is, therefore, appropriately 
c 33 
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called ihc Napoleonic War, althcuph, in this cotintrsv the 
French Emperor w,is commonly called "Bonaparte" thtotighoiit 
the period of the tirnpf.k. 

The term ‘'N.ipoleonic War" is of tome jmportance m 
that it indicates that the strunoje vess of a different type from 
that which preceded it. In the French Revolutionary War 
Great Britain v-sis allied with the citthtcemh-ccnutry despmic 
monarchies ayainst a nation inspired v.iih revohstion.-iry ideals; 
in the Napoleonic War the po-ition v.as so a considerable extent 
reversed. Burke's prophecy had been fulfilled, and France 
was now under the rule of a despot. Tlioup/n the Revolution 

v, .is over, the anatn repme was not restored. The old, in- 
efficient ."ibsolutism of the Bourbons w.u; replaced by the new-, 
ruthless, .md hif.iiiy efficient despotism of Napoleon. In the 
earlier war the Ikench had appeared everywhere as liberators. 
Tliey had spread revolutionary principles and had established 
sound and satisfactory povemment in the territories which they 
conquered. But tlic nations of Europe were now called upon 
to withstand the advance of a tyranny liar her than that of their 
former rulers, and in course of time Napoleon was opposed by 
popular enthusiasm .and determination in many parts of Europe. 
In the first war France was the champion of freedom ap-ainst 
despotism; in the second war rhe fought under .a UTant .ag.ainst 
the freedom and independence of other nations. 

At the ouibrcaV; of war Great Britain had no .allies; France 

w. as able to obtain assistance from Spain, Portugal, tlic Dutch, 
and the Swiss, and in 1804 Spain formally entered the war on 
the French side. In that year Napoleon assembled an army at 
Boulogne for the invasion of England. A fleet of transports 
w.as collected, and troops were practised in cmbarlxition and 
landing. Alarm was felt in England, and energetic measures 
were taken to repel the Freneb. An army of volunteers was 

^ enrolled, the militia was strengthened, Martcllo towers were 
built, and a system of se manbo rc sign.iUing was inst.illcd. 
Arrangements were made to tr.insfcr, if necessary, the court 
and the treasury from London to a citv in the Midlands; artillerv 
and other stores were to be removed from Woolwich to die 
mterior of die country; districts threatened with inv.asion were 
to be stripped of everything which could be of use to an 
enemy. 

T, T.^f obstacle to an invasion lay in the superiority of the 
British fleet and the certainty that the French transports would 
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be captured or sunk in mid-Channel. Napoleon hoped to slip 
across the Channel in a fog, but for many months the sea was 
clear of all but the slightest of mists. At length, weary of waiting, 
he evolved a plan for assembling in the Channel a fleet powerful 
enough to overcome that of Great Britain. He directed the 
Toulon fleet, under Villeneuve, to evade Nelson's blockade, to 
make a junction with the Spanish fleet at Cadiz, and to sail 
for the New World. A squadron from Rochefort had already 



escaped from blockade and was attacking British commerce in 
the West Indies. Villeneuve was expected to unite with the 
Rochefort fleet, to return speedily to European waters, and, in 
conjunction with the Brest fleet, to sail up the Channel and 
cqnyoy the transports from Boulogne to the coast of England, 
It was hoped that Nelson would pursue Villeneuve to the West 
Indies and would crmsc among the islands looldng for the 
) French until it was too late for him to prevent the invasion. 
Napoleon aimed at dispersing the British fleet and concen- 
trating his own squadrons at the same time. The success of 
the plan depended on the movements of the French and Spanish 
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fleets being as precise and swift as those of armies and upon 
the supposed stupidity of Bntish admirals; as a matter of fact, 
Bntish fleets and commanders v/erc as much superior to those 
of the French as Napoleon was superior to the generals to whom 
he had hitherto been opposed on the continent. 

The French plan failed. Villeneuve escaped from Toulon, 
joined the Spanish fleet, and sailed to the West Indies, whither 
Nelson followed him in order to frustrate possible attacks on 
the Bntish West Indian colonies. Villeneuve did not meet the 
Rochefort squadron, and he failed to shake off Nelson, who 
divined his intention of returning to Europe. The British 
admiral sent a fast brig , home to inform the Government of the 
state of affairs, and he followed with lus fleet. Villeneuve, on 
reaching European waters, was attacked by Sir Robert Calder 
off Cape Finisterre, and after the battle he retreated towards 
Ferrol. Moving southward, he put in at Vigo, and when at 
length he ventured out he retired to Cadiz. 

Meanwhile, Nelson was back in the Channel. Napoleon was 
angry at the collapse of his scheme and censured Villeneuve 
for not pressing on to the Channel after the Battle of Cape 
Finisterre. The French admiral now left Cadiz, determined 
to show his eagerness to meet the British fleet. At the Battle 
of Trafalgar the French and Spanish fleets were destroyed as a 
fighting force, though in Great Britain the victory was felt to 
have been dearly bought at the cost of the life of Nelson. The 
proposed invasion of England had to be abandoned, and the 
camp at Boulogne was broken up. 

Many people have doubted whether Napoleon ever meant 
to mvade England. The risks were enormous, and the success 
of the naval plan depended to a great extent upon luck and upon 
the supposed incompetence of British admirals. The alter- 
native view is that Napoleon intended the proposed invasion 
to be a pretext for the formation of a camp where a huge army 
might be concentrated, an army which would be ready to 
strike at any possible enemy on the continent of Europe. Yet 
n cannot be doubted that victory over Great Britain was desired 
by Napoleon beyond anything else, and his preparations were 
on so vast a scale and appeared to be directed so completely to 
‘iifiicult to regard them as mere bluff. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that, if British admirals had 
been less acute, the scheme of concentrating a large French fleet 
in the Channel might have succeeded, and it can hardly be 
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doubted that in that event the invasion would have been 
attempted. 

Jn iSo *; Pitt succeeded in Arming the Third Coalition, con- 
si^ng ot Kuss ia, Austria, and Great Britain, against Prance. 
Austrian and Russian armies were defeated by Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, and Austria was compelled to make peace. Prussia, 
which was not a member of the Coalition, became involved in 
the war, and was defeated at Jena and Auerstadt. The French 
Emperor entered Berlin as a conqueror, and, passing on, he 
overcame the Russians at Friedland in 1807. (Great Britain 
missed an excellent opportunity of landing a force on the 
Pomeranian coast and destroying his communications with 
France.) Peace was arranged at Tilsit in that year; Prussia 
lost heavily, but the French and the Russian Emperors became 
allies. Napoleon was at the height of his power, and his 
authority was challenged by none but Great Britain, which 
stood alone in opposition to the French for the fourth time in 
ten years. 

Napoleon, realising that British resistance to him was based* 
on naval power and that Great Britain supported her navy out 
of the profits of her trade, concluded tha t if British commerce 
were ruined Great Britain would be compelled to reduce tier 
fleet. _ He thought that, if the market tor Jtfritish exports were 
cut off while imports continued, the balance of trade would turn 
heavily against Great Britain, and that she would find herself 
in such serious financial difficulties that she would be glad to 
treat for peace. 

By a series of decrees he established what is called the Con- 
tinental System. The British Isles were declared to be in a 
state of blockade, and France and her allies were forbidden to 
trade with this country. All European ports from the Vistula 
to the Adriatic were to be closed to British ships, and, in order 
that British goods should not find their way into Europe under 
neutral flags, neutral ships were forbidden to touch at a British 
port before visiting the continent; if they violated this rule they 
were liable to confiscation as prizes of war. British mer- 
chandise, wherever found, was to be destroyed. 

The British reply was contained in the Orders in Council, by 
which the ports of France and her allies were declared to be in a 
state of blockade. Neutral ships were forbidden to go to the 
continent, and those on the way thither were to be diverted to 
British ports. In substance, Napoleon ordered that Europe 
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should not buy British goods; Great Britain declared that if 
the continent would not buy British goods it should buy no 
other. 

This commercial warfare continued dll the fall of Napoleon. 
The Continental System inflicted much damage upon British 
trade by the closing of European markets to British goods, and, 
though in the absence of a French fleet the blockade of Great 
Britain could not be enforced, a large number of French 
privateers inflicted heavy losses upon British merchant shipping. 
But the counter-blockade of the continent by Great Britain 
caused much greater loss and suffering to the French and to 
other peoples subject to Napoleon. British products were 
really needed in Europe, and much smuggling went on. Napo- 
leon himself had to issue licences for the admission of British 
goods of various kinds. The hardships caused in Europe by 
the Continental System caused widespread resentment against 
the French Emperor, which developed into hatred of him and 
his rule. 


By the Treaty of Tilsit the Continental System was extended 
to Russia, and it was f^red that Napoleon was contemplating 
the seizure of the Danish fleet in order to use it against Great 
Britain. In order to forestall him, the British Government sent 
a fleet to Copenhagen to invite the Danes to surrender their 
navy. They refused. Copenhagen was bombarded, and the 
Danish ships were captured and brought to England. 

The success of the Continental System depended upon its 
being applied univers^Iy; if any port on the continent should 
be open to receive British merchandise tlie system was bound 
m faU. Portugal, which had always been friendly with Great 
Britain, w^ reluctant to exclude British trade, and Napoleon 
determined to enforce the system in that land. French troops 
under Junot invaded Portugal, and the court fled to Brazil, a 
Portuguese colony. 

Lisbon Napoleon took action 
w ich he had for some rime been contemplating against the 
of Spam. He summoned Charles IV and his son Fer- 
at Bayonne; he compelled them to resign 
j , ^ Span^h crown; and he appointed his brother 

this he overreached 
Spanish people were indignant at his action, and 
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Napoleon underestimated the strength of Spanish feeling, 
and he sent an army of raw conscripts under Dupont to crush 
the rising. The capture of eighteen thousand of these men, 
with their general, at Baylcn cnhcartcncd the Spaniards, and 
convinced the British Government that their resistance to the 
French was a national rising. Great Britain was already 
morally bound to support Portugal in its resistance to the 
Continental System; she now realised tli.nt an opportunity had 
arisen for conducting a land c.impaign against Napoleon with 
some prospect of success. A British army was sent to Portugal 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, who defeated Junot at Vimiero. 
During the battle a superior officer. Sir Harry Burrard, .arrived 
and took command ; in his turn he was superseded by Sir Hew 
Dalryraple. By the Convention of Cintra Dalrympic per- 
mitted junot to retire from Portugal with the spoils of war 
instead of compelling him to surrender unconditionally. The 
generals were ordered back to England to defend their action 
before a court martial. Burrard and Dalrympic were acquitted, 
but they were not sent back. Wcllc.slcy was held not to have 
been responsible and was restored to his command, 

Joseph Bonaparte reached Madrid in 1808, but the hostility 
of his subjects and the news of Dupont’s defeat compelled him 
to withdraw north of the Ebro. He was joined by Napoleon, 
who advanced and recovered Madrid. Sir John Moore, who 
in die absence of Wellesley was in command of the British 
forces, advanced into Spain from Portugal. Napoleon turned 
towards him, and Moore retired towards Corunna. Napoleon 
relinquished the pursuit to Marshal Soult, whose attack was 
repulsed by the British at Corunna, where Moore was slain. 

The French captured Saragossa after a siege in 1809, and 
Soult invaded Portugal and captured Oporto, Wellesley, upon 
his return to the Peninsula, threatened Soult's communioitions, 
and the marshal bad to retire from Oporto and retreat into 
Spain, with the loss of fifty-eight guns, Wellesley advanced 
into Spain and defeated Joseph and Marshal Victor at the 
Battle of Talavera ; Soult, however, was reinforced and Wellesley 
retired into Portugal. 

In 1810 a large French army under Massena marched towards 
Lisbon, but was checked by a triple line of fortifications across 
the peninsula between the Tagus and the sea. These lines of 
Torres Vedras, covering a front of nearly thirty miles and 
defended by hundreds of guns, formed the basis of British 
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strategy in the tvar. Wellesley, who became Viscount Welhng- 
ton after the Battle of Talavera, had constructed these lines 
secretly, and behind them he was able to receive reinforcements 
and equipment from Great Britain and so to build up a great 
army which ultimately drove the French out of Spain. The 
region in front of these lines had been cleared of supplies, and 
Massena, after vainly trying to find a weak spot in the fortifi- 
cations, retired into Spain early in i8ii. Wellington ventured 
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out and d^eated Massena at Fuentes d'Onoro, while Beresford 
Banjos, a border fortress. He defeated Soult at 
Wellington’s aid he could not take 
British withdrew into Portugal for the winter. 

stormed Badajos and Ciudad 
we-kpnp*rt sprmg the French in the Peninsula were 

take cart in tViP °f.^oops which were required to 

Hp f Wellington advanced into 

atSalamanra ^'TW Marmont (Massena’s successor) 

in the Peninc. I regarded as the turning-point 

the Peninsular War. Wellington, who had been made an 
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earl after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo and who now became a 
marquis, entered Madrid, but a fresh concentration of French 
armies compelled him to retire to Ciudad Rodrigo for the winter.' 

In 1813 the French rapidly lost ground. Napoleon withdrew 
more troops for the war in Central Europe. Joseph abandoned 
Madrid and retreated towards the Ebro. At Vittoria, Joseph 
and Marshal Jourdan were heavily defeated ; they lost a hundred 
and fifty guns, and their troops retreated in disorder. The 
veteran Soult replaced Jourdan, but he was compelled to fall 
back, and after desperate fighting he was driven from the border 
fortresses of Pampcluna and San Sebastian into France. Wel- 
lington now invaded France, and early in 1814 he inflicted 
further defeats on Soult at Orthez and Toulouse. The Penin- 
sular War was over. The French had been expelled from 
Portugal and Sp.iin, and the adventure had cost them the lives 
of two hundred thousand men. 

Several reasons may be assigned for the British victory in the 
Peninsular War. The British armies had the advantage of 
being commanded by a man who proved to be (with the possible 
exception of Napoleon) the greatest master of the art of war at 
that time; the French were led by a number of marshals, men 
of capacity, indeed, but who were not free from the jealousies 
which militated against close co-operation. Napoleon himself 
took no part in the Peninsular War, except for a short time 
when Wellington was absent in England. For a time the 
French were superior in numbers, but withdrawals of troops 
which were wanted in other theatres of war gave the advantage 
in this respect to the British. British naval supremacy enabled 
Wellington to rely upon receiving regular and adequate supplies 
and reinforcements from home; the French, on the other hand, 
experienced difficulty in this respect. Even the geographic^ 
configuration of Spain added to their difficulties. The chief 
rivers and mountain ranges of Spain run east and west; French 
communications had to cross mountains and rivers, while 
Wellington's advances into Spain from Portugal could take 
advantage of the valleys. The population of Spain was hostile 
to the French, and their lines of communication had to be 
heavily guarded; stragglers and small parties were liable to be 
cut off. The British, on the other hand, were welcomed by the 
Spanish. The determined opposition of the people of Spain 
to the French was not the least of the factors which contributed 
to their expulsion. 

*c 
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The alliance between Napoleon and the Tsar which was 
arranged at Tilsit weakened as time went on. Great harm was 
being done to Russian trade by the Continental System, and Ae 
Tsar at length issued decrees which permitted the importation 
of British colonial produce and placed heavy duties on French 
wines and silks. Such a leak in the Continental System would 
destroy its value. There were, in addition, other causes of 
disagreement, and Napoleon resolved on war. 

In the spnng of 1812 he assembled in eastern Germany, for 
the mvasion of Russia, an army which, with Prussian and 
Austrian auxiliaries, consisted of fully 600,000 men. This, 
the greatest of Napoleon's enterprises, ended in disaster. 
Though the Russians were defeated at the Batde of Borodino, 
and Moscow was captured, fire broke out in various parts of the 
aty soon after the French arrival. Had Napoleon retreated 
at once it is possible that his huge army might have been extri- 
cated without serious difficulty. But negotiations were begun 
between French and Russians and were continued for more 
than a month, and when they broke down and the French began 
to withdraw the Russian wmter had already begun. Lack of 
food and insufficiency of clothing caused intense suffering and 
great mortality among the troops, who were subject also to 
Russian attach. Disease broke out among men and animals. 
The rough pasture of the Russian plain proved unsuitable for 
the horses of the French army, and many suffered and died, 
while the retreating troops lost large numbers of men from 
prphus. A mere remnant of 20,000 men recrossed the Niemen 
mto Germany. The Emperor had lost over half a million men 
in the adventure. 


The disasters of 1812 were followed in 1813 by the formation 
of the Fourth Coalition, of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great 
Bntam, and by the War of Liberation. Fighting occurred in 
Germany, and Napoleon defeated the allies in several battles. 

great Battle of Leipzig, the Battle of Nations, which 
raged for several days, Napoleon was defeated and wi forced 
to retre^ mto. France. The victors followed him. Early in 
1014 (while Wellington, now a duke, was crossing the frontier 
^om Spam) Austnan, Prussian, and Russian armies entered 
rrance from the east. Napoleon fought desperate battles to 
stem the mvasion, but the allies pressed on to Paris. Napoleon 
and e^ed to Elba, being permitted, however, to 
retam the title of Emperor. Louis XVIII, brother of Louis 
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XVI, was established on the throne of his ancestors, and it was 
with him that peace was made by the First Treaty of Paris, 1814. 

The settlement of Europe after the disturbances of twenty 
yprs presented a number of problems which it was resolved to 
discuss at a congress to be held at Vienna. The Congress 
began to assemble in November, i8'i4, though little was done 
until the beginning of the following year. Dissensions appeared 
of so serious a character that it seemed possible that further 
fighting might take place among the victors. Napoleon at Elba 
watched the course of events with interest, hoping and expecting 
that the differences amorig his enemies might be turned to his 
own advantage. 

At the end of February, 1815, he left Elba and landed in the 
south of France with about a thousand men. He marched 
towards Paris, meeting with litde opposition; regiments sent 
to arrest him fell in behind him, and he reached the capital with 
a considerable force a day or two after the flight of Louis XVIIL 

Resuming the title of Emperor of the French, he declared that 
he wanted nothing but peace and that he intended to rule as a 
constitutional monarch. But the allies at Vienna refused to 
treat with him or to give him time to consolidate and strengthen 
his position for future wars. An alliance of Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Great Britain was formed to fight him, and each 
power undertook to contribute 150,000 men to the common 
cause. A double attack upon France was decided upon. 
Russians and Austrians were to invade France from the east, 
British and Prussians from the north-east. 

Napoleon’s position was far stronger than in 1814. The 
release of prisoners of war placed large armies at his disposal; 
in 1814 his forces consisted of boys, in 1815 of veterans. He 
resolved to attack in the north-east, and before the British 
(under Wellington) and the Prussians (under Bliicher) could 
invade France Napoleon entered Belgium at the head of 120,000 
men. 

The final campaign was fought in June, 1815. Napoleon’s 
aim was to prevent a junction of British and Prussian forces and 
to defeat them separately. He attacked Bliicher at Ligny, while 
Marshal Ney engaged the British at Quatre Bras. Bliicher 
was driven back, and Wellington, though he had repulsed the 
French at Quatre Bras, was compelled by Bliicher’s retirement 
to fall back to Waterloo. Bliicher’s retreat was on a line parallel 
to the road taken by Wellington, and though Grouchy was 
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ordered to pursue the Prussians he was unable to prevent the 
junction which took place on the field of Waterloo. 

The Battle of Waterloo was fought on Sunday, i8th June, 
i8is. Napoleon did not expect the Prussians to come up, ana 
his aim was to capture La Haye Sainte and break 
Brmsh left, thus placing himself between the British and Pm 
sian armies and preventing all hope of their junction, in 
British troops steadily and stubbornly defended contested points 



against repeated attacks, and, though ground was yielded at La 
Haye Sainte, the line as a whole held firm, even against the on- 
slaught of the Imperial Guard. The arrival of the Prussians 
and the general advance of the British line decided the battle. 
The French ranks broke, retreat became general, and pursuit 
was undertaken by the Prussian cavalry. Guns and equipment 
were abandoned. ' Napoleon fled to Paris, whither he was 
followed by the allies. He retired to Rochefort and embarked 
upon a French frigate, but a day or two later he surrendered to 
Captain Maidand of the Bellerophon. He was brought to 
England, on which he set eyes for the first and last time in his 
life, but he was not permitted to land. He was conveyed to 
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St. Helena, a lonely island in the South Atlantic, where he died 
in 1821. 

The terms of the Second Treaty of Paris were more severe 
than those of the first treaty. In 1814 the victors had been 
moderate in their demands; they had posed as liberators of 
France from the rule of a tyrant rather than as conquerors intent 
upon punishing her. In view of the readiness of the French 
people to rally to the support of Napoleon upon his return from 
Elba it was impossible to maintain this attitude in 1815. France 
was called upon to withdraw to her boundaries of 1790, to pay 
a war indemnity of 700,000,000 francs, and to submit to the 
presence of an army of occupation for five years under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington. Louis XVIII was again 
placed on the throne. 

The fall of Napoleon was due to many causes. The almost 
unbroken succession of victories which marked the earlier 
years of his career was due not merely to inborn genius but to 
careful planning and accurate foresight. He was less careful 
in these respects towards the end, and the members of his staff 
were of opinion that in the Russian campaign and the War of 
Liberation the qualities which had distinguished him in earlier 
years were lacking. 

Wider causes than this contributed to his failure. France 
was exhausted by the strain of constant warfare. Conscription 
was rigorously enforced, and the nation poured forth its man- 
hood until there was no more to give. Enormous losses were 
experienced in the Peninsula, in the Russian campaign, and in 
the War of Liberation, and this wastage of life could not be 
made good. 

As the years rolled on and the burden of the Continental 
System was felt in every part of Europe, Napoleon becanie more 
and more disliked. The peoples of Europe regarded him as a 
despot whose yoke became year by year more burdensome. 
Spanish and Portuguese in the south-west, Germans in central 
Europe, Russians in the east, were at one in their determination 
to free themselves from Napoleon's tyranny. Napoleon had to 
deal with something more than the enmity of monarchs; he 
had to face and overcome the opposition of nations, and the task 
was too much for him. 

And throughout the long struggle Napoleon was faced by 
the might of Great Britain. The British fleet exercised cease- 
less vigilance, enclosing the continent in a stranglehold from 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE NAPOLEONIC 

WAR 

When Pitt resigned office in 1801 the French Revolutionary 
War was almost at an end, so that the affairs of Great Britain 
during that conflict were directed by a single master mind. In 
the period 1801-15 there were several changes of ministry, but, 
with one exception, all these administrations were Tory, and all 
were inspired with the determination to carry the Napoleonic 
War on to a successful issue. 

Pitt was succeeded as Prime Minister by Henry Addington, 
vdio for some years had been Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. The new ministry suffered by comparison with its 
predecessor. 

As London is to Paddington 
So Pitt is to Addington. 

Nevertheless, it contained several statesmen of future eminence. 
The Duke of Portland, who was Prime Minister from 1807 to 
1S09, and Lord Hawkesbury, who as Earl of Liverpool was 
Prime Minister from 1812 to 1827, served under Addington; 
L ord Castlcrcaph. who held a subordinate office under Addin g- 
ton, w.as Foreign Secretary from 1812 to 1822; a nd Lord Eldon, 
"Who was appomted Lord Chancellor by Addington, held that 
office almost without interruption until 1827. 

Pitt was far too high-minded to indulge in merely factious 
opposition, and for some time he and his friends gave their 
general support to the Government. Its principal achievement 
was the conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens, and there can be 
little doubt that, despite criticism of its terms, the treaty was 
y;clcomed by the people. The income-tax, v,’hich had been 
imposed as a war tax, was discontinued, and Addington looked 
fonvard to a period of peace in which the national debt might 
be reduced and national prosperity recovered. 

This was not to be. The period of peace lasted just over a 
ye.ir, .and in May, 1805, war w,ts renewed. Tlie income-tax 
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was rcimposcd, and Mporous preparations were made for carr>'- 
int; on the conflict. I 3 ut there v.as littJc confidence, either m 
Parliament or m tlic countr}*, in the ability of Addington to 
direct the national effort ag.ainst France. Pitt v.-as prep.arcd, in 
the nation.il interest, to resume oflicc. Under other circum- 
stances he might have felt it to be his duty to insist on the assent 
of the King to Catholic Emancipation as the condition of his 
return to office, but he v.as convinced that the rc'nv.al of this 
proposal would cause strong emotion in the King and pcrlups 
being about a recurrence of his insanity. Some informal 
negotiations took place with a view to including Pitt in Adding- 
ton's cabinet, but he declined to accept any other office than 
that of Prime Minister. Addington resigned at the end of 
April, 1804, and c.arly in M.ay Pitt’s second ministiy beg.an. 
He oesired to include some Whigs, with his old opponent I'ox, 
in his cabinet, but ‘the King objected, and Pitt refrained from 
insisting. Early in 1805, Addington, now Lord Sidmouth, 
accepted office m the new' ministry. 

The year 1805 was remarkable for the nav.il campaign which 
, of Trafalgar, and for the formation of 

me Third Coalition. T he defeat of Austria and Russia au he 
^ttle of Austerlita on uecember. 1805, is often._aiid 
S ^^y> regarded as Put s deatlMMow. But his proud spirit 
hadsutiered severely from the charge of embcaalemcnt of public 
money which in 1805 was brought against his friend Henry 
Dundas, Lord Melville. The accusation developed into an 
^peachment (the last instance of this form of trial in English 
History). Melville, who had been guilty of carelessness, but 
not of dishonesty, w.as acquitted, but not until after Pitt's death, 
which occurred m January, 1806. 

. *ninis^y was formed by Lord Grenville; it included 

Au lias been styled the " Ministry, of 

King at last consented to the inclusion 
o ox as TCTeign Secretary, and the veteran Whig leader, most 
pohtical career had been passed in opposition and 
llf. .n ^ 1 '” September, 1806, spent the last few months of his 

^“ccess, to negotiate peace with 
the^Frpnrifp^ realising that his former conception of 

been ^ well-meaning, pacific ruler, who had 

oononenfe intrigues of imscrupulous 

thf The chief achievement of 

the Grenville administration was the abolition of the slave trade 
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in British overseas possessions, a measure which marked the 
triumph of twenty years of steady propaganda. A proposal to 
open the higher commissioned ranks in the army and navy to 
Roman Catholics met with determined opposition from the 
King, and it was withdrawn. George was not satisfied with 
this, and he demanded from his ministers an undertaking that 
they would not, at any future time, advise him to agree to 
further concessions to Roman Catholics. The ministry de- 
clined to give this pledge, and resigned. 

For the next five years the real leader of the Government was 
Spencer Perceval, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Portland Ministry from 1807 to 1809, and who became Prime 
Minister on Portland’s retirement. Affairs at home were of 
minor importance so long as there was no prospect of an early 
conclusion of the war. Some small expeditions were under- 
taken, and in 1808 an army was sent to assist the Portuguese m 
their opposition to French invasion. The organisation of this, 
the beginning of the Peninsular War, was the work of Casde- 
reagh. Secretary of State for War, between whom and George 
Canning, the Foreign Secretary, a state of personal antagonism 
existed which culminated in a duel between them. This open 
indication of disagreement amongst ministers broke up the 
Government. Poland resigned, and soon afterwards died. 

Perceval now became Prime Minister. Perhaps the most 
interesting of his appointments was that of Lord Palmerston, 
who, after declining the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, be- 
came Secretary-at-War, a post which he held without interrup- 
tion until 1828, though it was not until Canning became Prime 
Minister in 1827 that Palmerston was admitted to the cabinet. 

Concern was felt at this time at the state of the currency. 
Since 1797 the Bank of England had ceased to redeem its notes 
in gold, which, by 1810, was becoming scarce; in other words, 
bank-notes were subject to a considerable depreciation in value. 
There was no general agreement as to the cause of this state of 
affairs, though many people regarded it as evidence of the effect 
of the Continental System on British trade. 

Since British goods were excluded from European markets, 
much of the volume of British imports had to be paid for by an 
export of gold. Some alarm was felt, and in 1810 the House 
of Commons appointed a Bullion Committee to consider the 
position. The committee recommended tliat the Bank should 
be directed to resume the practice of honouring its notes in 
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gold, though the change wai to be brought about by degrees. 
The rccomracndation was not acted upon; the House of Com- 
mons considered that it would be undesirable to enforce cash 
payments before the restoration of peace, and it was not under- 
taken until 1819. 

In the autumn of 1810, the King suffered a fresh, and, as the 
even: proved, a final attack of insanity. When it became clear 
that the King's affliction was not merely temporary' in ch.aracter 
a Regency' Act was passed, conferring upon tiic Prince of WalK 
the position of Regent, but placing some restricu'ons upon his 
exercise of royal power. The Act w.ts for one year only, and 
It was provided that in the event of the King’s recovery, of 
which tlicrc w.as for a time some hope, the authority of the 
Regent should lapse. Before the expiration of this year it be- 
came certain that the King’s malady was permanent, and an Act 
was p.isscd to establish a permanent regency. It was at first 
expected, m in 1788, that the Regent would' replace the Tory 
ministry with an administration of Whigs. But he was not so 
fully in sympathy with the Whigs as he had been in his earlier 
years; ho was offended at the attitude of some of the Whig 
lords on the question of restrictions upon his authority; and he 
refrained from dismissing Perceval. 

Spencer Perceval was assassinated in the lobby of the House 
of Commons by a person of unsound mind in M.ny, 1812. He 
was succeeded as Prime Minister by Lord Liverpool, who held 
tile office for fifteen years. He tvas a man of great ability and 
wide experience, who held less extreme views than some of his 
colleagues on most of the important political questions of his 
time. Several of those who served under him were destined 
in course of rime to fill the office of Prime Minister, but in 
political sagacity Liverpool was tlie cqu.il of the best of his col- 
leagues and the superior of most of them. No otlier statesman 
ot his ume could have retained for so long a period the con- 
ndence of the public and the respect and submission of the men 
of such vaned victo as were to be found in his cabinets. 

ministry began in a period of utter depres- 
rr ^ strain of twenty years of tvarfarc, of the 

Continental System, and of the 
hart machinery in industry. Recent harvests 

bread ive market price of com and the retail price of 

emnlnvmetr many people of the worldng classes lacked 

P y t. The ultimate result of the introduction of ma- 
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chinery into industry is to cheapen and extend production and so 
to increase employment, but its immediate effect is to reduce 
the number of operatives. Popular distress in the industrial 
districts was extreme, and it was not to be expected that starving 
men should look beyond their immediate sufferings. They 
attributed their plight to the introduction of machinery, and in 
1811 and 1812 there were outbreaks of machinery riots in 
several parts of the country. Mobs of unemployed workmen 
attacked factories and destroyed machinery, and the disorder 
grew so serious that an act was passed making the destruction 
of machines a capital offence. The measure was effective; 
outbreaks of rioting became less frequent, and in course of time 
they ceased. 

The whole attention of the Government was now concen- 
trated on tlie prosecution of the war (and of the war with the 
United States, wliich lasted from 1812 to 1814). In the 
internal administration nothing of sufficient importance to 
demand special notice occurred until after the fin^ overthrow 
of Napoleon in 1815. 



CHAPTER VII 


TORY ADMINISTRATION AFTER THE NAPOLEONIC U'AR 

The ministry’ of Lord Liverpool, who came into office in 1812, 
lasted until 1827, and, though Liverpool retired in that year, 
tlic Tones did not fall from power until 1830. The period 
was one of depression and distress; a very large part of the 
working-class population of the country' lived in a state of 
poverty, and even of destitution, both before and after the 
peace of 1815. 

In the many new towns which had sprung up as a result of 
the development of the factory system houses which were lack- 
ing in the most elementary’ requirements of health and decency 
were erected for the accommodation of factory workers. They 
were crowded together side by side and back to back in narrow 
mean streets which inevitably developed into slums. Drainage 
and water supply were defiaent, infectious diseases were com- 
mon, and deaih rates were high. The unsatisfactory' conditions 
under which work was carried on in the factories are well known. 
The buildings were often dirty, ill-ht, and ill-ventilated, and 
they were crowded with dangerous machinery from which 
the worker was not protected. There was no effective legal 
restriction upon the hours of work, and wages were so low that 
a man was unable to support his wife and family upon his 
earnings, and women and children as well as men w’ere forced 
to seek factory employment. 

In the country the houses were not crowded so closely 
together as in the^ factory towns, though gross overcrowding of 
people existed witHn the cottages. The changes which had 
taken place in English agriculture in the eighteenth century had 
been to the disadvantage of the agricultural labourer. The 
textile work which had formerly been carried on in the cottages 
a been transferred to the factories; rights of common had 
isappeared ; wages had fallen to such an extent that the labourer 
comd no longer support his family. Throughout the period of 

tpIIpF years afterwards a sy'stem of 

reliet, which had been begun at Speenhamland, in Berkshire, 
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in 1795, prevailed in nearly every part of the country. Money 
from the funds for the relief of the poor was granted to labourers 
to supplement their wages. During the continuance of this 
system there was no hope of improving the condition of the 
labourer. The farmer paid only the lowest wage to his men^ 
for if he gave them more they would receive less from the 
parish fund and would be no better off. For that reason they 
had no incentive to work harder in order that they might receive 
higher remuneration by giving more valuable service. The 
poor rate was so heavy that some farmers found agriculture to 
be no longer profitable, and farms were abandoned. While 
the system involved, in effect, the payment of part of the 
farmer's wage-bill out of parish funds, it pauperised the 
labourer and destroyed his self-respect. 

The return of peace in 1815 was not accompanied by any 
improvement in the condition of the working classes in either 
town or country. In some respects, indeed, their condition 
changed for the worse, for to other hardships was added un- 
certainty of employment. Many thousands of men were dis- 
charged from the fighting forces and from the arsenals and 
munition works, and for some years the problem of unemploy- 
ment was grave. These men might have been absorbed into 
industry within a reasonable time if trade had been flourishing, 
but it was not. The years immediately following the peace 
were years of trade depression, for the cotmtries of Europe were 
exhausted by the war and were too poor to buy British goods. 
Manufacturers were unable to dispose of their products, and 
factories reduced their output. Some were closed altogether, 
while others worked on short time. Wages fell to starvatiqn 
level. 

The burden of taxation was heavy. The National Debt now 
stood at £831,000,000. The income-tax, which had been im- 
posed in 1798 as a war tax, was abandoned; a Government 
proposal to continue it at half its former rate was defeated. 
Yet national income had to be raised in some way, and a schedule 
of heavy customs duties on many hundreds of commodities was 
rigidly enforced. The effect of the existence of an army of 
unemployed men and women was to reduce wages to the lowest 
possible point; the effect of the taxation system was to make 
high prices higher. 

Agriculture was in a bad way after 1815. During the war 
the difficulty of importing food had led to the cultivation of 
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more and more land in order to produce food for a steadily in- 
creasing population. Farmers obtained good prices for their 
corn, and landowners secured high rents for their land. This 
state of affairs could not be expected to continue after the return 
of peace, when corn might be imported without hindrance, and 
landlords and farmers ought to have been prepared for a lower- 
ing of rents and prices. But the landed interest was all- 
powerful in Parliament, and it was determined not to surrender 
Its prosperity without a struggle. In 1815 a Com Law v/as 
passed which prohibited the importation of wheat while the 
price in the English market was below eighty shillings per 
quarter. It was hoped that the Corn Law would be advan- 
tageous to the landed interest without being detrimental to the 
general public. Some degree of stability of price was expected. 
It w^ supposed that, if the price of wheat fell below eighty 
shillings per quarter, the cessation of foreign imports would 
prevent a heavy drop; if the price rose in times of scarcitj'', the 
influx of foreign wheat would moderate the rise. 

The actual effect of the Com Law of 1815 was not what was 
expected by its promoters. Bread remained dear, and the 
pom suffered; the price of wheat was not stabilised, and the 
Imded mterest did not secure the anticipated advantages. In 
me ten years following the enactment of the Com Law violent 
fluctuaUons occurred in the price of wheat. In 1817 the price 
reached one hundred and eighteen shillings per quarter; in 1822 
It fell to torty-nine shillings. In a single year (1816) it varied 
between fifty-four shillmgs and one hundred and seven shillings. 

arrnmg became a mere gamble, and many farmers were mined ; 
yet the pnee of bread remained at famine level. 

ational prosperity could not be restored until trade began 
j ^ serious hindrance to a recovery of trade lay in 
P of cash payments by the Bank of 
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regarded as attempts at rebellion. In 1816 a meeting at Spa 
Fields, Bermondsey, developed into a riotous outbreak in the 
course of which gunsmiths' shops were looted and an attack 
upon the Tower of London was projected, though not carried 
out. In the following year a number of men began a march 
from Manchester to London in order to present a petition to 
the Prince Regent. Each man carried a blanket for use at 
night; for this reason the marchers were known as Blanketeers. 
Their movement ended in fiasco; the procession melted away 
before reaching London. Later in the year an extensive rising 
occurred in Derbyshire, where a large number of armed men 
dominated part of the county until they were dispersed by 
troops. The year 1818 was less disturbed, but in 1819 meetings 
to demand parliamentary reform were held in many large towns. 
In Manchester a meeting for this purpose, arranged to take 
place in St. Peter’s Fields, was to be addressed by a well-known 
demagogue named Hunt. The magistrates became alarmed 
and ordered the arrest of Hunt and other leaders of tlie meeting. 
Soldiers were employed to disperse the crowd, and several 
people were killed and many others were injured, the affair being 
known as the Manchester Massacre, or the Battle of Peterloo. 

The responsibility for dealing with disorder lay with the 
Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, with whom was dosely asso- 
ciated Lord Castlcreagh, the Foreign Secretary. They were 
opposed to the agitation for parliamentary reform, and the policy 
of repression with which their names are assodated appeared to 
contrast sharply with Castlereagh’s opposition to the repressive 
action of the Holy Alliance abroad. But before these statesmen 
are condemned for their efforts to suppress disorderly agitation 
it should be remembered that they had lived through the 
revolutionary period and that they had seen attempts at political 
and social reform in France followed by violence and bloodshed 
and long years of warfare. They felt that a repetition of this 
disastrous sequence of events must be avoided at all costs, and, 
though their reasoning may be critidsed as faulty, they should 
be given credit for honesty of purpose and for a desire to save 
the country from horrors which they regarded as likely to occur 
if reform should be attempted. Moreover, it can hardly be 
maintained that the powers with which the Government was 
invested by Parliament were used to excess; a parliamentary 
committee in 1818 came to the condusion that ministers had 
shown discretion in the exercise of their powers. 
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In 1817 she Habt.t$ Corpus Act wi? ntij>rnded for a j-ear, S7 
that, as in t!ic time of the French Re^ohstionarj' War, the 
Gotemment van cmpov.ered to imptifon suspected persons 
without immediately* brinpint; them to triaf. The continuance 
of acitation icd to the pa'sinf, in rStp, at the insiaticc of Lord 
Sidmoutli, of tile Sis Ac*<, wiiich arc fjeneraily regarded as 
oppressive jn tlic estrerre, thotitth an examination of their 
provisions reveals little to which exception could properly be 
tal.cn. Tlirec of tlic acts were directed attainst military train- 
irp, the ptniersion of arms, and -ednious libels; ar-otber im- 
posed a stamp duty on po’itical p.'.mrhict'*; one v-'as intended 
to expedite the rdininistr.uion of justice; ami one prohibited 
the holding of public ineetinr.a without the sanction of the 
avithontics. Only the last of tlicre measures can be regarded 
as really restrictive of const) tuti''n3l liberty. With regard to 
the others, it c.in hardly be tnaintamed that the Govcminent 
'.sas ."'cting tyrannically in rnking rteps to prevent the outbreak 
of armed revolt or in restricting the •pread of •'editions libels. 

It must not be tlioufht that the upper cla'‘'cs were cither 
Ignorant of or indifferent to the plight of the poor .it this time, 
out, apart from their fear of revolution and its possible results, 
they were deterred from doing anything to improve social con* 
oitions by the dism.al economic views winch then held the field, 
it was tnougnt tliat the wages which were paid to the workers 
came out of .a Wage Fund" whicli could not be increased. If 
e wages of any section of the working classes were raised, 
those of some other group must be diminished. If any general 
f were attempted, the increase would be taken 

fresh capital. 

*"‘^“''''0' 'vould dcclinc, thcrc would be less 
mploymcnt, men would be throwm out of work, and the in- 

would smaller amount of employment 

bebw u. and probably 

^°r disinclination to embark on 

'5tc increase of the 
phenomenon 
Population, which 

^Iv nf ‘ * 'T®® ==<='’"01 time; in the 

numhpreoft^p*^^ nineteenth century. It was feared that the 

not be ^0 m time so great that food would 

not be available for all. Every increase in numbers would in- 
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volve an increase in the competition for employment, and the 
greater the number of workmen the smaller must be the share 
of the Wage Fund to which each man would be entitled. The 
philanthropist who would relieve distress by feeding the hungry 
and tending the sick, by securing higher wages for the poverty- 
stricken and bringing about healthier conditions of existence 
and a lower death-rate, was compelled to hesitate by the thought 
that hunger and disease might be providential devices for 
limiting the numbers of the people. Attempts to improve con- 
ditions, however well meant, were thought to be likely to result 
in making them worse. 

These depressing views were not well founded. The 
modern economist does not admit the existence of a fixed Wage 
Fund, and contends that the greater the amount that can be 
produced the greater the share of the workman (i.e. his wages) 
may be. Nor are the views of Malthus generally accepted. 
The production of food in the nineteenth century has more than 
kept pace with the increase of population, and the people were 
far more prosperous at the end of the century than at the be- 
ginning, But while the older views prevailed no improvement 
was possible. While men really believed that any attempt to 
better social conditions would result in making them worse the 
attempt would not be made. 

George III died early in i8ao, and the Prince Regent suc- 
ceeded his father, with the title of George IV. He had been 
exercising royal functions for many years, so that his accession 
to the throne involved no change of policy or of 'ministers. 
Early in the year there was some public alarm at a conspiracy 
to murder members of the cabinet. A number of men under 
the leadership of Arthur Thistlewood gathered in a garret in 
Cato Street, with the intention of attacking the ministers in a 
house in Grosvenor Square when they were assembled for a 
dinner party. The Government was warned of the plot; the 
conspirators were arrested, and Thistlewood and some of his 
friends were put to death, while others w’ere sentenced to be 
transported. 

For some months the attention of Parliament and the nation 
was occupied with the King's domestic affairs. His marriage 
to Caroline of Brunswick had taken place in 1795, and they had 
one child, the Princess Charlotte, who died in 1817. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, as they then were, had not lived 
together for a long time, and for some years before her husband's 
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accession to the throne Caroline had lived abroad. When 
George IV became King, Caroline returned to England, and for 
a time was received eveiywherc v.'ith popular acclamation. 
George wished to obtain a divorce from her, and Lord Liver- 
pool introduced a Bill of Divorce into the House of Lords. 
The Bill passed through the Upper House by narrow majorities, 
and the Prime Minister, realising that the House of Commons 
was unlikely to accept it, withdrew it. Had Caroline been wise 
she would have remained content with this victory, but, relying 
upon popular support, she determined to present herself at 
Westminster Abbey for coronation with the King. By his 
orders the doors of the church were closed to her, and she had 
to drive away amid die jeers of the people, who by this time had 
ceased to side with her. She fell ill, and shortly afterwards 
died. 


The retirement of Sidmouth in 1821 and the death of Castle- 
reagh in 1822 led to a reconstruction of the ministry, and a 
number of moderate Tories took office. Beside Canning, who 
became Foreign Secretary, the most important of the new men 
were the Home Secretary, Sir Robert Peel, and William Hus- 
kisson. President of the Board of Trade. As a consequence of 
these changes the policy of repression which had been maintained 
by Sidmouth and Castlereagh was abandoned, or at least 
senously modified, and the reign of George IV was marked by 
the introduction of a number of reforms. 

Peel was by no means new to political life. He had been 
Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1812 to 1818, and though he 
reured from office in the latter year he remained active as a 
private member of Parliament. In 18 19 he was chairman of the 
committee which recommended the resumption of cash pay- 
Bank of England, a measure which was begun 
forthwith and completed by 1821. As Home Secretary in the 
P and en%htcned 

r Th criminal law was in great need 

^ prescribed for over two 

' Were called » felonies." This excessive 
trivial^ , some felonies were of so 

whh reluctant to convict persons 
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degree of success had attended their efforts. But Peel dealt 
with the problem on a more extended scale. He was able to 
remove more than a hundred offences from the list of capital 
crimes. (Later in the century his work was continued by 
others, and at the present time the penalty of death may be in- 
flicted for only four crimes — murder, treason, piracy, and 
destroying a royal dockyard.) In 1829, when Peel was Home 
Secretary in the Wellington ministry, he completed this branch 
of his work by the establishment of the Metropolitan Police 
Force. Until this time London had been patrolled by the 
watchmen, many of whom were elderly and inefficient. The 
new force consisted of young, athletic constables who were 
ttained for their work and were capable of maintaining order 
in the streets by arresting criminals, however strong and violent. 
Under the new state of affairs there was a reasonable chance 
of wrongdoers being apprehended. Crime was punished less 
severely but more, certainly, and a long step was taken towards 
its reduction. 

important measure of 1824 was an act which gave a 
lirnited degree of recognition to trade unions. These organi- 
sations had been made illegal by the Combination Laws of 1799 
and 1800. For many years Francis Place, a master tailor, had 
accumulated a mass of argument and evidence in favour of their 
repeal, and he succeeded in interesting Joseph Hume, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, in the matter. The House of Commons 
appointed a committee, under the chairmanship of Hume, to 
consider the question, and it reported in favour of relaxing the 
Combination Laws. This was done by the Act of 1824. The 
immediate effect was somewhat disconcerting; many unions 
were formed, strikes occurred, and acts of violence took place. 
The opponents of trade unionism pressed for the repeal of the 
Act and the re-establishment of the Combination Laws. A 
new act was passed in 1825, some extent limiting tlie freedom 
conceded in the previous year; it permitted workmen to com- 
bine for the purpose of negotiating with their employers on the 
subject of wages and hours of labour, but penalties were im- 
posed for acts of violence committed in the course of strikes. 

William Huskisson was a believer in free trade, and extended 
the work of which the first faint beginnings can be traced back 
to Walpole and Pitt. He assisted industry by lowering or dis- 
continuing the import duties on a number of raw materials, 
including silk, wool, and iron. Realising too, that the 
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continuance of the Navigation Acts was likely to be detrimental 
to British maritime interests, since other nations were threaten- 
ing to pass laws against British shipping, he secured the assent 
of Parhament to the principle of reciprocity. By the Reciprodty 
of Duties Act, 1823, the Government was empowered to treat 
with foreign states on the bxsis of relaxing the Navigation Acts 
in favour of their shipping if they gave equal pritnlegcs to British 
vessels. "Within the next few years treaties W'cre made with 
most of the important mantime nations in the world, and though 
the Navigation Acts were not formally repealed until 1849 they 
were henceforth of little importance. " 

Early in 1827 Lord Liverpool resigned office on account of 
illness, and Canning succeeded him as Prime Minister. Tlie 
new premier was in favour of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
and for this reason several of the ministers, including Peel and 
Eldon, who had served under Liverpool declined to hold office 
under him. He was forced to invite some of the Wliigs to enter 
his cabmet, which, nevertheless, remained weak. Canning was 
in poor health throughout his premiership, and in August, 
1027, he died. A stop-gap ministry under Lord Goderich 
earned on the government of the country until the beginning of 
'’'■hen quarrels amongst ministers caused its fall. 

The_ long period of Tory rule was brought to a close with 
the mmistry of the Duke of Wellington, from 1828 to 1830. 

eel resumed the office of Home Secretarv, and exercised in- 
fluence almost equal to that of the Duke. ' Ministers assumed 
office as opponents of Roman Catholic claims; their principal 
SierAcT^ ^ Posing, in 1829, of the Roman Catholic 

question came to the front Parliament 
^ proposal for the relief of Protestant Dis- 
of p‘‘P°«flon Act of 1662 and the Test Act 

certain public offices. 
Indpmni’nf Ant I,' 'if® °° more than nominal, since an 
i,na ,1.^ which suspended the imposition of penalties 
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■Lori, in the House of 
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beemninp Emancipation had existed since the 
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George III made English ministers reluctant to take a strong 
line upon it. Motions on the subject were occasionally debated 
in the House of Commons, and after the establishment of the 
regency in i8ii it became an open question. The Whigs 
favoured it; the Tories were divided. Lord Eldon, Lord Sid- 
mouth, and Peel were opposed to it, while Castlereagh and 
Canning were prepared to support it. 

In Ireland the Catholic Association was formed, under Daniel 
O'Connell, to press the Catholic claims, and in 1828, at an 
election for County Clare, O’Connell himself became a can- 
didate, although as a Roman Catholic he was disqualified from 
sitting in Parliament. His opponent, Vesey Fitzgerald, was 
popular, and, though a Protestant, was a supporter of the 
Catholic claims. The peasantry of the county followed the 
bidding of their priests, and voted for O’Connell. He was 
returned by a large majority, and it was believed that at the next 
general election most of the Irish counties would return 
Catholics, and that if they were not allowed to take their seats 
rebellion would break out. 

Wellington and Peel both now realised that it was necessary 
to give way. They were not alarmed by the prospect of rebel- 
lion; there had been revolts in Ireland on many occasions 
throughout its history, and there was no reason to think that 
greater success would attend this one than any other. It could 
be suppressed, if necessary, but the Duke of Wellington had 
seen too much of war to be fond of it, and regarded any other 
solution of the problem, even the grant of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, as preferable to the shedding of blood. Peel contemplated 
resigning, but, when the Prime Minister informed him that this 
course might bring about the fall of the Government and the 
loss of the proposed measure of relief, he retained his post. In 
the House of Commons he defended his change of policy as the 
only course possible under the circumstances. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Act was applicable throughout 
the United Kingdom and not only in Ireland, and it removed 
nearly all civil and political disabilities from Roman Catholics. 
They became eligible for membership of Parliament (though 
this right was denied to their priests) and for many public posts 
from' which they had hitherto been excluded. The Act of 
Settlement, however, was left untouched. No papist might 
^cceed to the Crown, nor hold the offices of regent. Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain and of Ireland, and Lord Lieutenant 



CHAPTER VIII 

TORY FOREIGN POLICY (1815-30) 

The foreign policy of Great Britain after the conclusion of peace 
in 1815 was directed by Lord Casilcrcagh until his dcatli in 
1822, and after that event by George Canning, who died in 1827. 
Lord Dudley and Lord Aberdeen successively held the office 
of Foreign Secretary in the short ministries towards the end 
of the reign of George IV, though the direction of foreign 
policy in the Wellington administration was closely supervised 
by the Prime Minister. 

The Congress of Vienna, which was interrupted by the return 
and restoration of Napoleon, completed its work after his fall. 
It met to scltic the affairs of Europe after the disturbances of 
the past PiVcnty-thrcc years. It wished to make such arrange- 
ments as would strengthen the states in proximity to France in 
order to diminish the prospect of a rcncw.il of trouble from that 
country, and it sought to take precautions against revolutionary 
outbreaks in future. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the territorial rearrange- 
ments made at Vienna, but it may be mentioned that four fajrly 
strong states — Holland, Rhenish Prussia, Switzerland, '"’rind 
Piedmont — touched the eastern frontier of France. Holland 
was strengthened by the .addition of Belgium, the former 
Austrian Netherlands. Austria was compensated for the loss 
of her former Netherlands possession by the acquisition of 
Lombardy and Vcnctia in the north of Italy, and for m.iny years 
she occupied a commanding position in the Italian peninsula. 
The territories of Prussia were enlarged, and shc bccamc the 
dominant power in North Germany. Russia acquired Finland 
and most of Poland. Great Britain retained most of her con- 
quests overseas, including the Cape of Good Hope, which she 
had restored to the Dutch in 1802, but had reconquered in 1806. 
The German states formed a loose Confederation under the 
leadership of Austria. 

The obvious criticism of the decisions of the Congress of 
Vienna is that they were made in tlic interests of the sovereigns 
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and without consulting the wishes of the peoples of Europe, 
and since, during the nineteenth century, popular wishes proved 
to be more powerful than royal interests, the settlement failed 
to be permanent. Tlie history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century is largely the record of the undoing of the work of the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Before, however, the Congress is condemned for its disregard 
of democratic and national sentiments the point of view of its 
members should be considered. Europe had passed through a 
terrible experience. It had been bled white by more than 
twenty years of war, which had begun as an outcome of the 
French Revolution. The continent needed peace, and the 
monarchs and statesmen of Europe thought that the surest way 
to secure it was to prevent revolution, and if, in spite of their 
efforts, revolution should appear, to crush it. 

Alexander I, the Tsar, a man of deep religious feelings, pro- 
posed that the chief powers should enter into an alliance with a 
view to the conduct of European affairs upon Christian prin- 
ciples. The idea was accepted, and the Holy Alliance of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, wnth some lesser powers, was 
formed. The Tsar’s suggestion was, indeed, one which it 
would have been difficult to decline, since all the powers of 
Europe (except Turkey) were nominally Christian, and could 
hardly be expected to declare that they were unwilling to see 
European affairs conducted upon Christian principles. The 
character of the alliance would obviously depend upon the 
definition of the phrase. Mctternich, the Austrian Chancellor, 
saw clearly that the monarchs of Europe would regard the 
suppression of revolutions and the maintenance of absolute 
monarchy as entirely in harmony with the doctrines of the 

Right of Kings, 

which had been the basis of Stuart monarchy in Great Britain 
in the seventeenth century', was, in fact if not in theory', held by 
the despotic monarchs of Europe in the nineteenth century. 
Mettermch, therefore, supported the proposal, and for some 
years the Holy Alliance was on the watch to put down all 
revmutionary, and therefore unchristian, tendencies in any part 
of Europe. 

Castlereagh and Wellington, the representatives of Great 
rSritain at Vienna, were by no means in sympathy' with the policy 

s'iiy^tession which was being developed af the Congress. 
Yet Mettermch and the Tsar wete desirous of securing the 
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adhesion of Great Britain to the Holy Alliance, and, as stated 
above, it was not easy to give a direct refusal to the invitation 
to join. Great Britain, a Christian country with an established 
Church, ought to be in sympathy with the professed ideals of 
the Alliance. A way out of the difficulty was found in the fact 
that George III was insane and that his duties as King were 
being performed by the Prince Regent. It was intimated to 
the members of the Holy Alliance that the Regent, altliough he 
was much interested in, and felt great sympathy with, the aims 
of the Alliance, had no authority to commit the country to it. 

Great Britain agreed, however, to send representatives from 
time to time to congresses of the powers, whenever important 
matters should arise which should call for joint European action. 
A Quadruple Alliance of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great 
Britain was formed to uphold the terms of the Treaty of Paris. 
This Quadruple Alliance differed from the Holy Alliance in 
that the latter was committed to a definite line of policy; by 
joining the Quadruple Alliance Great Britain merely promised 
to maintain the terms imposed upon France and to meet other 
powers in congress when necessary. 

The first congress to be held in consequence of the formation 
of the Quadruple Alliance met at Aachen in 1818, and, while 
Castlereagh was not in all points in agreement with the Holy 
Alliance powers, no definite breach occurred. It was decided 
to withdraw the army of occupation from France, although the 
period for which it had been decided to maintain it had not 
expired. The British proposal to invite France to join the 
Quadruple Alliance was accepted by the other powers with 
some hesitation. The inclusion of France obviously made some 
difference to the original aim of the Alliance, which was, in 
effect, to prevent an increase of French power. The Tsar 
suggested that it should undertake a general supervision of 
European affairs and that periodic meetings should be held. 
Great Britain, however, was opposed to the tendency of the 
Holy Alliance powers to interfere in the affairs of other states, 
and, though Castlereagh agreed to send British representatives 
to future congresses summoned for specific purposes, he would 
not assent to periodic meetings. 

By 1820 popular revolts had occurred in Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples. A congress was called to meet at Troppau to 
consider the condition of the kingdom of Naples. Great 
Britain was represented at the Congress, but the British envoy 

D 
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was ordered to report to his Government upon the proceedings 
and was not entrusted with full pov/ers. In view of the proxi- 
mity of the kingdom of Naples to Austrian possessions m the 
nortli of Italy, Castlereagh was not at tliis time prepared to 
object to Austrian action to restore order in Naples. But tlie 
Congress went further, and issued the Protocol of Troppau, 
which asserted tlie right of the powers of Europe to intervene 
in order to suppress revolution in any country in which it had 
broken out. Castlereagh made formal protest against the pro- 
tocol, and from that time concerted action bettveen Great 
Bntain and the Holy Alliance powers was impossible. 

A further congress, held at Laibach in iSar, autliorised 
Austrian intervention in Naples, m spite of British protest, and 
within a few months the absolute authority of the King of 
Naples was re-established. 

The popular movement in Spain had not yet been suppressed, 
and a congress assembled m iSaa at Verona to deal with it. 
Castlereagh drew up a memorandum in wliich he stated the 
grounds of his objection to Holy Alliance intervention in 
Spanish affairs. Before the Congress of Verona actually met, 
the strain of the conduct of public business proved to be too 
much for him, and he took his own life. 

Few statesmen have been more entirely misunderstood in his 
own tune or more grossly misrepresented by historians than 
Casdereagh. In his ovm time and for many years afterwards 
he was regarded as a supporter of die Holy Alliance and an 
advocate of the policy of suppressing revolutionary movements. 
The more vigorous opposition to the Holy Alliance which 
developed while Canning was Foreign Minister has been looked 
upon as an entire change of British policy. In more recent 
times a truer estimate of Casdereagh has gained ground, and it 
is recognised that he was not less sincere than Canning in 
opposing the repressive policy of die despotic monarchs. He 
held that each state should be left to setde its own internal 
affairs without foreign interference. This policy of non- 
mtervention was continued by Canning, who adopted Casde- 
reagh's memorandum as the basis on which the British repre- 
sentative at Verona was to act. Such difference as existed 
between the policies of the two statesmen was only of degree. 
Casdereagh's opposition to the action of the Holy Alliance was 
limited to protest; Canning was prepared in certain cases to go 
further, to oppose force with force, and, where die Alliance 
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threatened to intervene to support an absolute monarch against 
a revolt, to send British forces to assist the rebels. 

Canning was unable to prevent Holy Alliance action in Spain. 
The Alliance determined to restore the absolute power of the 
King of Spain, and France, in which reactionary influences had 
for some time been gaining ground, was authorised to send 
an army into Spain. Canning stipulated, however, that there 
should be no permanent French occupation of Spanish territory 
and no acquisition by France of any Spanish colony. Subject 
to the observance of these conditions he agreed that Great 
Britain should remain neutral. The French overran Spain and 
suppressed the constitutional party. 

The Spanish colonies in America had been in revolt for many 
years. Action was contemplated by the Holy Alliance in order 
to compel them to submit. Great Britain had established 
trading connections with these states; if they were brought 
again into subjection to Spain the Spanish monopoly of colonial 
trade would be restored, and British commercial interests would 
suffer. Canning proposed joint action with the United States 
with a view to the ultimate recognition of the South American 
republics. The United States was unwilling to act in concert 
with Great Britain, but President Monroe sent a message to the 
American Congress in which he asserted that the United States 
did not admit that there was any further field in America for 
colonial extension by European powers, and that it would 
regard with disfavour any attempt of the absolute powers of 
Europe to extend tlieir system to the American continent. This 
was followed by Canning's formal recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the revolted colonies. The Holy Alliance powers 
protested, but they accepted the situation. 

For some years affairs in Portugal were unsettled. The King 
granted a constitution, but his second son, Miguel, led a 
reactionary party in revolt against his father. Miguel was en- 
couraged by the French, and Canning sent a naval squadron to 
the Tagus to support the King. Miguel’s revolt collapsed, and 
for the time being the Portuguese constitution was saved. A 
few years later a further attempt by Miguel, with French and 
Spanish assistance, to seize the Portuguese crown was met by 
the dispatch of British troops to Lisbon. Both Spain and 
France disavowed any intention of intervening in Portuguese 
affairs, and the British force was withdrawn. 

The Turkish Empire had for some time been declining in 
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strength, and in 1821 the Grccis, who had long sufTered from 
Turkish oppression, broke into revolt. Much sympathy v/as 
felt with them, and many English volunteers went to Greece 
to fight for them. BjTon, lite poet, was among these adven- 
turers; he died of fever at Rlissolonghi in 1824. 

In spite of the natural reluctance of Holy Alliance powers 
to assist a rebellion, the Tsar was disposed to support the 
Grcck.s, since he was at the head of the Orthodox, or Eastern, 
Church. Canning v.as m s>-mpathy with the Greeks, but he 
adhered as long as possible to his poliq' of non-intervention. 
He did not wish to see the Turkish Empire weakened; if tlic 
Tsar intervened on behalf of the Greeks Russian influence 
would be extended in the Balkans, and a movement would 
begin which might culminate in the Russians securing an outlet 
to the Mediterranean. For this reason Austria also was hostile 
to tile Greek movement. Neither Great Britain nor Austria 
was willmg to sanction die break-up of die Turkish Empire if 
Russia should reap advantage from it. 

In 1825 the Sultan obtained help from Egypt, and a fleet and 
an army were sent under the command of Ibrahim Pasha to 
assist in the suppression of the revolt. Ibrahim and his troops 
comnutted such atrocities in the Morca that the Tsar deter- 
mined to intervene on behalf of the Greeks, no matter what the 
attitude of other governments might be. Canning, also, felt 
that intervention could be delayed no longer, and sent Welling- 
ton to St. Petersburg to tiy to arrange for joint Anglo-Russian 
mten'ration, Nicholas I, who became Tsar in 1825, agreed 
widi Great Bntain to offer to mediate between Turks and 
Greeks on the basis of the establishment of Greek independence 
suzerainty-. The French Government asso- 
aated itself with this agreement, but the Sultan would not 
accept the propose. By the Treaty of London, in 1827, the 
three pow ers agreed to compel Turkey to accept their mediation. 

^ eastern Mediterranean and en- 
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British policy towards the question of Greek independence. 
Wellington referred to the Battle of Navarino as an “ untoward 
event/' and he withdrew from participation in eastern affairs. 
The Tsar declared war; Russian troops advanced into Turkish 
territory in 1828, and the Sultan was compelled to give way. 
By the Treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, Greece was recognised 
as a self-governing state under Turkish suzerainty. The 
Greeks refused to accept this arrangement as a solution of the 
problem, and in 1832 the kingdom of Greece was recognised as 
fully independent. 

It had been Canning's aim to prevent Russia from acting by 
herself on behalf of the Greeks, lest she should gain an accession 
of influence in the Balkans; by Wellington's change of policy 
Canning's plan was frustrated. Through the withdrawal of 
Great Britain from the settlement of Greek affairs Russia scored 
a diplomatic victory. Her prestige increased, and the Greeks 
felt that it was due to her rather than to any other power that 
the success of the struggle was due. The liveliest suspicion of 
Russian designs in the Balkans existed in the minds of British 
statesmen throughout the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER IX 

PAEL1AJ.TEKTARY REFOR*.! 

The English Parliament had existed as an institution since the 
reign of Edward 1 . Of considerable importance during the 
later Middle Ages, it had declined during the Tudor Period, 
and in the seventeenth century it might have suffered the fate 
of the States-General in France had not the financial difficulties 
of the 'Stuart lungs compelled them to summon it from time to 
time. At the Revolution of 1689 it established its supremacy in 
the state, and from that time it was recognised as an essential 
feature of the constitution. 

Until the latter part of the eighteenth century Parliament 
might be regarded as, to a reasonable degree, representative of 
the nation, or, at least, of the landed interest in the nation. 
But, with the growth of the industrial towns in tlie north and 
west of England and in the Clyde valle y, the system of repre- 
sentation was felt to be in need of revision. The matter was 
raised notv and then in the eighteenth century, but after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution it vios shelved for many 
years. 

By 1830, the year in v/hich the Whigs returned to office aftcr^,' 
nearly seventy years of almost continuous Tory rule, the House 
of Commons needed reform in many ways. With the increase 
in population and the growth of new towns in industrial areas 
there was great need for a redistribution of scats. Under the 
old system every county, irrespective of its size and population, 
was repmsented by ttvo members, a state of affairs which called 
for rectification in view of the great differences which existed 
between rounty and county. Nor were towns represented on 
a population basis. Every English town which was represented 
had nvo members in Parliament. (The City of London had 
four members.) When the House of Commons was instituted 
the towns which were directed to send representatives to it were 
the most important in the country. The Tudors had sum- 
moned members from many other places, of little importance 
but of known loyalty, in order that the House of Commons 
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might contain a majority of men devoted to the interests of the 
Crown. Some towns developed into important places, others 
declined into insignificance, new towns came into existence, 
but the system of representation remained unchanged. By 
the nineteenth century some parliamentary boroughs had vir- 
tually ceased to exist. Old Sarum was an uninhabited hillock, 
Gatton was a ruined wall within a private park, DunwicTiTiad 
been destroyed by the encroachments of the sea — but members 
representing these places still sat in the House of Commons. 
Many of the small parliamentary boroughs were under the 
control of great nobles. If a place had a mere handful of 
electors, all of whom were the servants or tenants of a great 
lord, they were in practice bound to follow his directions, and 
the members for the borough were appointed by him. It has 
been estimated that from one-third to one-half of the mem- 
^rs'of the House of Commons were the nominees or~the 

S ~~rons ot such places, variously called rotten~ boroughs, pocke t 
SQglis, omaf Sination boroughs . Occasionally the membSs 
anointed by These patrons wmc young men of capacity who 
in this way obtained an introduction to political life. Not in- 
frequently a pocket borough was advertised as being for sale ; 
ajwealthv ma n could thus purchase a seat ih Parliament. ^ 

In the counties the franchise was liroited to landowners. 
Every' person who possessed freehold land to the annual value 
(i.e. the rental value) of forty shillings was entitled to vote at 
elections, but no landless person was entitled to the privilege. 
Wealthy merchants, and manufacturers who happened not to be 
landowners, and even the occupiers of copyhold or leasehold 
land, were debarred from exerdsing the franchise, the 
parliame nta ry boroughs there w as no uniformity in the quj ilifi- 
cati on for yotiiig l Tn somFbfThcm the tranchis'e waTso wide ^ 
as to includeTfie p otwallop ers (persons who lived in a house 
which contained a hearth ofTwhich a pot could be boiled). In 
other towns the right was restricted to the occupiers of " andent 
tenements," or to the "freemen," or (espedally in Scotland) 
to the town council. 

Elections were fought and won by corrupt methods. Bribery 
was everywhere practised openly, and intimidation was even 
more common than bribery. Electors dared not vote in 
opposition to the wishes of their employers, lest they should 
lose their employment; of their landlords, lest they should be 
evicted from their houses or lands; or, if they were shopkeepers. 
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of their important customers, lest business should be transferred 
elsewhere. Voting w.is carried on openly, and candid.ates and 
their agents could .ascertain for whom each vote svis cast. An 
election might l.ist for some d.ij-s, and the state of the poll was 
declared daily, .and even hourly. If, towards the end, only a 
narrow ni.irpin separated tlic candidates, both rides would mahe 
tile most strenuous efforts to secure victors', and sutetantial 
offers might be made to the bsi few electors for their votes. 

The electors were limited in dieir choice to landowners, who 
.alone could become members of Parliament. Ever}' repre- 
sentative of a county was required to be in possession of an 
income of at least £600 per annum from land; every town 
member most have at least £300 per .annum from land. It 
followed that not only were working men excluded, but v.'ealthy 
merchants and manufacturers v.ho had not invested part of 
their fortunes in the purch.nsc of a handed estate were unable to 
enter the House of Commons. 

Until the passing of the Roman Cntliolic Relief Act in 1829 
membership of the House of Commons was limited to members 
of the Church of England (or the Church of Scotland) and to 
Protcst.ant Dissenters. Persons of the Jewish faith, and men 
who professed no religious views, were still excluded, and many 
years were to elapse before they were admitted. 

It is clear that parliamcntar}' reform was needed in scvcr.al 
ways, and the arguments in its favour appeared to be conclusive. 
But tlic old system was not witliout its champions. Nor need 
it be .assumed that the High Tories, who opposed reform, were 
insincere in tlicir defence of the existing system. This s}'stcm, 
they contended, had worked well; tlicrc was no reason to think 
that a rearrangement of scats and of votes in accordance with 
mathematical principles would produce a better Parliament. 
It might h<avc the opposite effect, since many young men of 
ability jiad devoted themselves to the service of tlicir countr}- in 
a political career and had obtained their chance to enter Parlia- 
ment by securing, from a great noble, nomination for member- 
ship of the House of Commons as representative of a pocket 
borough; under a reformed s}'stcm such men would be unable 
to compete with the nouveaux riches from titc industrLal regions, 
and there was no grounffor assuming that the latter would give 
better service to the country than the men they displaced. It 
was further contended that agriculture had always been vital to 
national well-being, and that agricultural prosperity would be 
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most surely maintainea by continuing the connection of both 
members and voters with the land. Finally, it was pointed out 
that while Parliament was yet unreformed the country had been 
guided with safety through times of revolution and war in 
Europe. Whatever mistakes the Tories had made in the con- 
duct of the wars with France, they had lacked neither patriotism 
nor determination; it was open to question whether the nation 
would have done so well under a more democratic system. 

As mentioned above, some efforts had been made in the 
eighteenth century to bring about parliamentary reform, but 
the outbreak of the French Revolution caused the question to 
be dropped, and it was not revived until some years after 
Waterloo. William IV, who became King in June, 1830, was 
believed to be in favour of reform, and in the general election 
which followed later in the year many seats were gained by 
Whigs and moderate Tories. The desire for parliamentary 
reform was no doubt stimulated by the continuance of popular 
distress which had prevailed since the conclusion of peace in 
1815, and the movement was encouraged by the success of 
revolutionary movements in France and Belgium. Welling ton 
and Peel, who still held office, were opposed to reform , but togif 
Government was defeated in the new House ot (Johimons on a 
matter of minor importance, and they resigned. ^ Earl Gre y, 
tlie leader of the Whigs, became Prime Minister, and formeTan 
administration of Whigs and Canningites (moderate Tories); 
the latter soon became absorbed in the Whig party. 

In i8:;i Lord Tohn Russel l, a member of the Government, 
introduced a Reform- Bill in the House of Commons. The 
King approved the proposal, but the Tories in the House of 
Commons offered strenuous opposition. The second reading 
of tlie Bill was carried by a majority of one, but the Government 
was defeated when the measure was in committee. (A bill has 
to pass several stages in each House. Of these, the most im- 
portant are second reading, in wliich the bill is discussed as a 
whole, and committee, in which its details are considered.) 
G^_^vised the King to dissolve Parli ament. In the new 
HouseoT^mmons therT'v^ a large majority for the Bill, 
which passed through all its stages without difficulty. 

The struggle was now transferred to the House of Lords, 
where Tory peers were in the majority, and the Bill was defeated 
on second reading. Popular anger was manifested in rioting 
in many parts of the country. In 1832 a third attempt was 

*D 
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made to carr>’ die Bill, and diis time the i^rds did not venture - 
to reject it on second reading, but made alterations in comtmttcc. 
Grey thereupon pressed the King to agree to_d^_crMtion of 
TuEicijnF 5 cv.^cers to ctisirrc^c-Bill-bOTircarncd. Williain, 
by this time, toH'bcch alarnTetTBy the manifStations of popular 
disorder, wliich revived in liis mind the old fear of revolution; 
in any case, he was strongly opposed to a wholc^lc CTcation of 
peers. Grey resigned, and the King asked Wellington to form 
3 ministry. 

Tlie Duke, from a strong sense of duty, undertook the task, 
and it is possible that he would have been willing to act against 
his personal view’s to the extent of agreeing to a modified reform 
bill if he could have secured the co-operation of Peel. But Peel 
remained opposed to the movement, and, .is the reformers com- 
manded a majority in the House of Commons, Wellington was 
forced to abandon the attempt. The King recalled Grey, who 
resumed office on the understanding that, if ncccss.iry, ncvi 
peers would be created. To avert the sivamping of the House 
of Lords with new peers Wellington and a number of his 
Tory followers withdrew from the House, and the Bill was 
p.isscd. 

The Reform Act of 183a dealt only with the frandiisc and 
the distribution of scats; »io attempt was made in it to deal 
with the other aspects of the problem referred to above. In 
the matter of distribution of scats no more was attempted than 
the removal of the worst anomalies; no general sclicmc of 
representation based on arithmetical principles was evolved. 
Of towns hitherto represented, those with a population of less 
tlian two thousand lost their represcniaiion in Parliament, and 
diosc with more than two thousand but less than four thousand 
people lost one member. There were fifty-si.\ of the former and 
thirty-one of the latter, so that one hundred and forty-three 
seats were available for distribution among populous counties 
and towns hitherto unrepresented. Twenty-two large towns 
received two members each, twenty other towns received one 
member each, and most of the remaining seats were assigned to 
counties and divisions of counties. Eight additional seats were 
given to Scotland and five to Ireland. It should be observed 
that, while towns of over four thousand people which had been 
previously represented retained the right of sending two 
members to the House of Commons, many places of equal or 
greater size but of recent growth failed to secure the right to 
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send even one, and that the representation of large towns was 
not made proportionate to population. 

The county franchise, hitherto limited to the forty-shilling 
freeholders, was enlarged by the addition of holders of copy- 
hold land of the annual value of ten pounds, of leaseholders of 
land worth fifty pounds per annum, and of leaseholders who 
held "long leases" of land worth ten pounds per annum. In 
the towns a much greater degree of uniformity of franchise was 
introduced than had existed before. Every householder who 
occupied a house worth ten pounds per annum received the 
right to vote. 

The results of the passing of the Reform Act were not alto- 
gether what were expected. The enfranchisement of new 
dasses of electors led to the establishment in Parliament of in- 
dustrial and commercial interests which in time rivalled the 
landed interest in importance, though for many years the latter 
retained its predominance. The right to vote, in town and 
country, was entrusted to the middle classes — to shopkeepers 
and prosperous citizens in towns, but not to artisans and factory 
workers, and, in the country, to farmers but not to labourers. 
The working dasses, which had been prominent in the public 
agitation which had preceded the reform, were disappointed 
with the Act. They had hoped to be enfranchised, and they 
had expected that the passing of the Act would be the prelude 
to the improvement of sodal conditions. Though something 
was accomplished in this respect much remained to be done; 
wages were still low, employment remained uncertain, prices 
of food-stuffs were still high. The discontent of the working 
dasses during the next few years was voiced in the Chartist 
movement. 
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The general election -which folio-wed the accession of William IV 
in 1830 resulted in a considerable strengthening of the Whig 
party in the House of Commons. Wellington resigned soon 
afterwards, and Earl Grey became Prime Minis ter, -with Lord 
Melbourne as Home Secretar y and Lord Palmerston as Foreign 
laecretary . Eor the first two years of its existence the ministry' 
was engaged in the struggle for parliamentary reform, which 
has already been described. The passing of the Reform Act 
was followed by a general election, as a result of which the first 
reformed House of Commons contained a very large majority 
of Whigs and extreme Radicals, while the Tories were reduced 
to a mere handful — no more than a quarter of the House. The 
Tory gro up included William Ewart Gladstone, who entered 
Parliament tor the first tu ne. ^ 

The arguments, political and economic, which for many 
years had weighed against sodal reform had by this time lost a 
good deal of their force. The fear of revolution was less pro- 
nounced, and, if the orthodox economic view (that organised 
efforts to improve social conditions must necessarily fml, and 
might even make them worse) still received a great d^ of 
support, it was challenged by the Humanitarians. The leader 
of Ae Humanitarian movement was Lord Ashle v. a fterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury , a nobleman of great piety, whose high 
character, aristocratic position, and great wealth inspired public 
confidence and attracted public support for the proposals which 
he commended. Some of the reforms attempted at this time 
appeared to be inadequate and half-hearted, and they were 
criticised by impatient reformers on this ground. It was not 
always realised ^at the attempts were necessarily experimental. 
The old ehonomic theories were not yet disproved. It was 
prudent to hasten slowly. A reform was a step in the dark, and 
if the step were not too great it might be retracted if the evil 
results predicted by the economists should appear; if on the 
other hand, the results were beneficial, the scope of the reform 
might be extended. 
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When the new House of Commons met, in February, 1833, 
it began the work of reform with enthusiasm. One of the most 
important measures of the year was an act for the abolition of 
slavery throughout th e Briti sh Empire. Much of the prosperity 
'of Bristol and Liverpool in the eighteenth century had been 
based on the slave trade, which was abolished, so far as Great 
Britain vras concerned, in 1807, and by other countries of 
western Europe in 1815. But slavery itself still continued in 
America and other parts of the world, and the efforts of the 
Humanitarians succeeded in 1833 in bringing it to an end within 
Ae British Empire, in spite of the attempts of the planters to 
influence public opinion against the proposal. The legal status 
of slavery ceased, and every slave became technically a free man. 
It was provided, however, that for a number of years the freed 
slaves should work as apprentices " for their former masters, 
and that they should be paid wages for only a quarter of their 
working hours. (This system gave rise to discontent, and it 
Was abolished in 1838.) The sum of -£20,000,000 was voted 
by Parliament as compensation to the slave-owners for the loss 
of their property. The parts of the British Empire specially 
affected by the emancipation of the slaves were the West Indies 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The prosperity of the West 
Indies was maintained only by the existence in Great Britain 
of differential rates of duty on colonial and foreign sugar, the 
rate on the latter being very high. When, in the ministry of 
Lord John Russell, the rates were reduced, the decline of the 
West Indies set in, since the planters could not compete in the 
production of sugar with the mainland regions of South America 
and with Cuba, in which slave labour still existed. Many 
planters were ruined, and sugar estates were sold for a fraction 
of their former value. In South Africa the abolition of slavery 
was resented by the Boers, and it was one of the causes of that 
ill-feeling between Dutch and British which was a feature of the 
later history of the colony. The amount of compensation was 
regarded by slave-owners as inadequate, and the method of 
payment was certainly open to criticism. Claims had to be 
lodged in London, and as the planters and farmers were thou- 
sands of miles away they had to employ agents in London whose 
commission and expenses were deducted from the amount of 
compensation awarded. 

The aboh'tion of slavery was one of the greatest reforms 
^ ever undertaken by a British Parliament. No advantage was 
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anticipated from it; a large sum of money was granted as 
compensation; and the economic and social results of the 
change were likely to be detrimental to colonial prosperity. 
The reform was carried on moral grounds alone. 

The emancipation of the slaves in 1833 ^ 

isolated act; it was an assertion of policy for the future. Much 
territory has been incorporated in the British Empire since 1833, 
and in many of the new acquisitions slavery has been found to 
exist. In all cases steps have been taken to end it as quickly 
as possible, although the work has often taken some time, and 
has not been accomplished without serious economic dis- 
turbance. 

Several acts dealing with abuses in connection with child- 
lahniir in fa ctories -H ad been passed between rSoa and 1831 ," 
^ut for various reasons they had been ineffec tive. CEUHfen 
were still belhg compelled to work for long hours, they were 
still subject to Ul-treatment by brutal overseers, they received 
very low wages, and their health, comfort, and interests were 
neglected by their employers. But the public conscience was 
being aroused on this matter, an d in i8^a a Factory Act wa s 
passe d which was to prove more etlective than earlier acts; tn 
ot 3 st to secure its observance factory inspeaors were appointed 
with power to inflict fines upon manufacturers who dbregarded 
the law. The Act applied to all textile factories (except silk 
mills); it prohibited the employment of children under nine; 
children between nine and thirteen were not to work for more 
than nine hours per day, or forty-eight per week, and they were 
to attend school; the working hours of young people from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age were limited to twelve per day 
and sixty-nine per week, and they were not to work at night. 
The Act was by no means fully enforced. The age of the cluld- 
worker could not be accurately determined, and the provisions 
for his education were sometimes disregarded. The number 
of inspectors was too small to ensure complete enforcement. 
Yet the Act marked a great advance, and was the basis on 
which the codes of factory law in this and other countries were 
built up. 

The affairs of the East India Company engaged the attention 
of Parliament in 1833. The Company had lost its monopoly of 
trade with India in 1813, though it had retained the China trade. 
It now ceased to trade, and continued to exist merely as a 
governing organisation, subject to the Board of Control. The 
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chief British official in India, hitherto known as the Governor- 
General of Bengal, was henceforth to be styled Governor- 
General of India. Indians were declared to be eligible for 
appointments in the Company's service. 

Some attention was given to education. Schools for the 
children of the poor were already being built, by the National 
Society and the British Society, in many of the towns and 
villages of the country. In the sum of £20,000 w as 
g ranted, to be divided between these two societies, tor the 
purpose of assisting in the building of schools. The grant was^ 
to be annual, and it was increased to £30,000 in 1839, in which 
year inspectors of schools were appoIiltEdr 

An act was passed for the rearrangement of certain Irish 
Church revenues. Deductions were to be made from the in- 
comes of some overpaid ecclesiastics, and a few bi shop rics were 
to be suppressed; these measures were not to be enforced, how- 
ever, until vacancies occurred. The money thus set free was 
to be used for various ecclesiastical purposes. 

The strength of the Grey ministry was by no means pro- 
portionate to its majority in the House of Commons, and in the 
course of the year 1834 deep dissensions appeared amongst 
ministers on the subject of the proper policy to be pursued in 
dealing with Ireland — in particular, with the suppression of 
disorder, the collection of tithe, and the appropriation of Church 
revenues. Some of the ministers resigned, and in July, I834^ 
Grey announced th e r esignation o f his minis try. Lord 
bourne succeeded mm as I'nme Min ister. 

The most notable parliamentary achievement of the year 183 4 
was th^retorm of the Poor Law. This necessary work was 
undertake while Grey Still held office, but it was not completed 
until some weeks after the change of ministry. As has been 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, for nearly forty years poor relief 
had been given to supplement the low wages received by agri- 
cultural labourers, and the amount of this relief was made to 
vary with the size of the labourer's family and with the price of 
bread. Though some such system was necessary in the early 
stages of the French Revolutionary War in order to avert the 
actual starvation of the very poor, it pauperised the labourers 
and deprived them of aU inducement to work harder and secure 
higher wages. The poor rate was very heavy, in some places 
exceeding twenty shillings in the pound. Bv the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834 this system was brought to an end."* 
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The Act v,-as based on the principle that a man ought to support 
himself and his family by his own exertions. " Outdoor" relief 
was to be given only to the aged and to those who were unfit for 
work, and no poor relief was to be given to people who were in 
receipt of wages. The destitute might obtain parochial relief 
in order to avoid starvation, but they were compelled to enter 
the workhouse. The Elie.abcthan principle that each parish 
should support its own poor w.as retained, but in order to secure 
economy and efficiency of administration parishes were grouped 
into Unions. In each Union a Board of Guardians, elected by 
tlic ratepayers, w.as established. This Board had to manage 
the business of poor relief, but its powers were limited, and 
most of its decisions were subject to the approval of the Poor 
Law Commissioners in London. (This body w.as replaced in 
1871 by the Loc,il Government Board, and this, in 1919, by 
the Ministry of Health.) 

The Melbourne ministry’ w.is not strong, and it was seriously 
weakened by the transference of one of its ablest members. 
Lord Althorp, from the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords (in consequence of the death of his father, Earl Spencer). 
Melbourne discussed the position with the King, who in 
November, 1834, decided to dismiss his ministers. Wellington 
was invited to form a ministry, but he advised the King to send 
for Sir Robert Peel. Peel, who was in Italy, hastened home 
and accepted office as Prime Minister. 

The history of Peel's first ministry is given in the next chapter. 
It is sufficient to mention here that he issued die Tamworth 
Manifesto, and appealed to the country. His patty, known 
henceforth as Conservative, gained some seats, but not enough 
to give it a majority. In the new Parliament Peel \v.is defeated, 
and resigned. Melbourne returned to office. 

The outstMding achievement of the year 1835 was the refor m 
of the mtmicipal corporations . In many towns the councils 
tTCre close" corporations^ TRe councillors held office for life, 
and when a vacancy occurred the remaining members of die 
council chose the new member. In this way the control of the 
affairs of a tovm remained permanendy in the hands of a small 
group of families, and corruption was common. After the 
Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 all the householders of a 
town, except the poorest, were endded to vote at parliamentary 
elecdons. To deny them the control of the affairs of dieir own 
town after they had been given a voice in the direcdon of 
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national affairs would have been absurd; the reform of the 
corporations was a logical consequence of parliamentary reform. 
By the Municipal ^rporations Reform Act of i8:;5 thre e- 
quarter^ bf the members of town counciis were to be dcctecT by 
the ratepayers for a period of three year s, at the end of which 
time they were to be eligible for rc-clcction. As a concession 
to the adherents of the old system it was provided that the re- 
maining one-fourth of the members of a council should still be 
BTosen b^Ttheir coUea^ cs. They were to be known as aldcf^ 
men, and were to be 5 cctcd for six years. They also were to 
be eligible for re-election. The system has worked well in 
practice. In many towns it has become atstomary to appoint 
as aldermen men who have served for many years as councillors, 
and to reappoint the aldermen from time to time until their 
death or voluntary retirement. Their presence adds dignity 
to a council and provides some degree of continuity in its work. 

In the year 1836 several measures of importance were passed. 
Until this time the only legal method of marriage was by a 
clergyman of the Church of England (except in the case of Jews 
and of Quakers). T p order to relieve Nonconformists ofj dte 
necessity of attending churchfor weddings, a xvlarriage~ 7 ^cnvas 
Jessed wldch permitted them to be marned'm their own places 
of worship. Another method of marrying vyas established by 
the same act; a wedding might take place in the office of a 
superintendent registrar of marriages without any religious 
ceremony at all. 

The amendment of the law relating to marriages was asso- 
ciated with a wider scheme for th e registration of births, mar - 
riages, and death s. Registration was valuable lor other reasons 
thM die mere Mmpilation of statisdes; without it other mea- 
sures of social reform might be ineffective. Rules for limitin g 
child-labour were of little use while the age of a'child could not 
"hfiljproyedrT n coltfSe o fti me it buc;t mV | 5 ossible to deman d 
proof, in the form of a certificate orbtfttr, of the age ot a cmid 
whowasTeEkmg ernploymentlnTfactory or mine. Associated 
with the regi stration of deaths was a statement, in eacITc aserp f 
the cause ofdHfh , and; if this coald~nOTl 5 rCEnified% a meaical 
practitioner, a coroner's inquest had to be held. Such informa- 
tion drew attention to the most prevalent causes of death and 
encouraged medical research which has had beneficial resul ts 
on the health of the populadon, ' [ ^ ^ 

” In the same year some changes were made in connection with 
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the finances of the Church of England. The clergy had frorn 
time immemorial enjoyed the right to tithes, and the rector of 
a country parish was accustomed to enter the fields at harvest 
time and mark off one sheaf of com out of every ten. These 
sheaves were removed to the tithe barn and became the parson’s 
property. By the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 it was 
arranged that tithe should be paid in money, and that it should 
be based on the average price of com for the preceding sevra 
years. The Ecclesiastical Commission was established at this 
time also. The Commissioners were to be some (afterwards 
all) of the bishops, with some other persons prominent in the 
Church of England. They were given control of certain eccle- 
siastical revenues in order to use them for the advantage of the 
Church and the spread of religion. 

William rV died in 1837, and the accession of his niece 
Victoria brought to an end the connection of the royal family 
with Hanover, which had existed since 1714. Victoria was only 
eighteen years of age when she came to the throne. She had a 
high sense of responsibility and of her duty to the nation, but 
it was inevitable that she should have very little understanding 
of the nature of her position as a constitutional sovereign. Lord 
Melbour ne. iitidprtAoW thf ta sk of instructing the Queen in th e 
pnnaples of p^liamentaiw sovereignty and ministerial respon - 
sibili ty. Ihe excellence of his training influenced Victona 
throughout her reign ; his work in this dilution may be regard ed 
as the greatest service rendered by him to the n ation. 

~ At the general election of 1837 the Whigs retimed a majority 
in the House of Commons, but their zeal for reform appeared 
to be exhausted. No more great projects of reform were 
brought forward. As mentioned above, the education grant 
was in 1839 enlarged to £30,000 per annum, and in the same 
year a scheme for a system of penny postage was sanctioned, to 
take effect in 1840. 

Early in 1840 the Queen was married to her cousin, Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg. The Prince Consort was a man of high 
character, but for many years his actions were viewed with 
suspicion; it was feared that his influence with the Queen might 
be exercised in opposition to that of her ministers and that he 
might aspire to take an active part in the government of the 
country. In course of time his good queries won general 
recognition, and his early death (in 1861) was deeply regretted 
by the nation. 
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The Government was in danger of defeat in 1839, and Mel- 
bourne resigned. Peel was invited by the Queen to become 
Prime Minister, but difficulties, described elsewhere, prevented 
the formation of a ministry, and Melbourne resumed office, 
whicli he retained until 1841. In ilic general election of that 
year the Whigs were left in a minority. A vote of censure on 
the Melbourne ministry v/as carried in the new Parliament, 
and the period of Whig rule came to an end. 



CHAPTER XI 


PEEL 

Sir Robert Peel, the son of a wealthy cotton spinner of Bury, 
Lancashire, was born in 1788. He entered Parliament in 1809, 
and three years later he became Chief Secretary for Ireland, a 
position which he held until 1818. Although at this time he' 
was an opponent of Roman Catholic Emancipation, he proved 
to be a sympathetic administrator with an understanding of 
Irish needs. After his resignation of the Chief Secretaryship 
he was for some years out of office. During this period he 
became chairman of the committee of the House of Commons 
which recommended the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank of England. 

In January, 1822, Peel became Horae Secretary, an office 
which he held, \yith a short intermission in 1827-8, until 1830. 
The reforms which he brought forward in tliis period have been 
mentioned elsewhere. Hi s opposition to Cat holic Emancipa- 
tion was overcome by th e p ersuasion of Wellington . By this 
Aange of attitude he incurred the enmity of a section of the 
Tory party, and at the general election of 1830 he lost his seat 
for the University of Oxford. He was elected for Westbury, 
however, and afterwards became member for Tamworth. 

During the period of Whig administration Peel was the 
leader of the Tory opposition in the House of Commons. He 
was a strenuous opponent of the Reform BUI, but he recognised 
that it was impossioie to reverse it, and he advised his party to 
accept the new state of affairs and to endeavour to profit by it. 
Upon the dismissal of Melbourne's first ministry in November, 
1834, the King selected Peel to form a Government. He was 
travelling in Italy at the time, and until his return the Duke 
of Wellington took charge of the Government. When Peel 
reached England he formed his first ministry and prepared for 
a general elertion. I n his addres s-talhe-el ectors of Tamwo rth 
he announced the adhesion of his partyjto be known henceforth 
as~tllE~ gonSpPStlve~party ,| to ffiFprinciple nf p arliampntgry 
reform, and he outlmecl_a':scfienie'^T 5 oderate’ reform to which 
84 — 
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the party was pledged. This address, known as the Tamworth 
Manifesto, was circulated throughout the country, and it had a 
considerable effect. The Conservatives gained a number of 
seats, but not enough to give them a majority in the House of 
Commons. Peel retained office for some weeks after the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament and made several proposals of a pro- 
gressive character, but he was defeated again and again, and in 
April, 1835, he resigned office. His statesmanlike attitude 
during the difficult period of his first ministry enhanced his 
reputation. 

The second Melbourne ministry was never strong, and in 
1839 Lord Melbourne resigned office. Queen Victoria sent for 
Peel and asked him to form a ministry. There were at court, 
in attendance upon the Queen, certain ladies, known as Ladies 
of the Bedchambe r, who were appointed at the beginning 6t 
the reigiTwhen the Whigs were in office, and who, consequently, 
were Whig. Peel wished to replace them by Conservative 
ladies; he contended that as Prime Minister he could not enjoy 
the confidence of the Queen if she were subject to Whig in- 
fluence. The Queen objected to the dismissal of her ladies, 
and Peel declined to go on with the task of forming a ministry. 
The difficulty was overcome by Melbourne, who resumed 
office, which he held until 1841. The Bedchamber Question 
gave rise to much controversy at the time, and it has irequenlly 
been discussed since. It is possible tliat Peel really regarded 
the control of appointments to the royal household as vital to 
ffic success of his ministry. As a matter of fact the political 
influence of the ladies of the household was small and it tended 
to become insignificant. It is equally possible that the real 
reason for Peel's action was his belief that the time was not yet 
npe for the formation of a Conservative ministry. If he formed 
a Government and dissolved Parliament and for the second 
time failed to obtain a majority, it was likely that his political 
career would be at an end. The Bedchamber Question pro- 
v ided him with a pretext for not~entering upon offii^ . That this 
IcMt a possible explanation ot liis attitude seems to be 
indicated by the fact that when he formed a ministry in 184 he 
was prepared to treat the household appointments as non- 
pohtical. 


Ag ^ral election in 1841 resulted in the defeat of the Whigs . 
yiS-C-gt ^ryatives obtained a maprity of over sevent y, and Peel 
ecame Prime Minister for the second time. Serious proble^ 
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had to be faced. The condition of tiic worhinp dasacs was still 
unsatbf.actory; Irish affairs needed attention; w.ars threatened; 
and national finance was in a condition whicli might almost be 
described as desperate. 

While Melbourne had been Prime Minister tlic budget had 
shown a deficit nearly every year. Yet the people suffered 
under a heavy load of indirect t.axation, and no increase of 
revenue could be expected from this source. Peel re.iliscd that 
heavy import duties were harmful to industry and trade, and he 
determined to recast the whole sj’stem in the interests of trade 
as well as of national finance. In i8sa he removed the duties 
from a large number of articles of raw material and of goods 
wholly or partly manufactured, and he reduced many other 
duties. Such a course necessarily involved a heavy loss of 
revenue, which Peel was confident would ultimately be made 
good by increased trade. For a year or two, however, a deficit 
was certain, and he proposed to tide over tliis period of transi- 
tion by establishing for three years .an incomc-t.xx of scvenpcncc 
in the pound on all incomes of more than £150 per annum. 
It was to be a temporary impost, and its removal w.is expected 
when the full benefits of the change of sjstcm were experienced. 
Although the yield of tlic income-tax v.-.as greater th,an Peel had 
expected, there was a defidt in 1843; in 1844, however, there 
was a surplus. _ In 1845 the time had come for the discon- 
tinuance of the income-tax, but Peel's experiment had proved 
so successful that he dedded to retain tlic tax in order to be able 
to remove a further batdi of import duties and abolish all 
export duties. 

During the ^period of the second Peel ministry 3 number of 
industrial reforms became law’. The report of a commission 
of inquiry into the conditions of labour in coal mines revealed 
a state of afiairs which shocked the public consdcncc and called 
for immediate legislation. Small children — girls as well as 
boys— were employed for long hours in opening and shutting 
doors in the colliery galleries, in hauling trucks laden with coal, 
and in carrying coal to the top of the pits. In 1842 Lord Ashley 
introduced a bill to prohibit the labour in mines of females and 
of boys under thirteen. The Bill became haw, but the influence 
of the colliery oavners was strong enough to induce Parliament 
to lower the minimum age for boys from thirteen to ten years. 
A Factory Act was carried in 1844 in the face of strong opposi- 
tion from the manufacturers; the minimum age for children in 
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factories was lowered from nine to eight, but their hours of 
labour were reduced and more effective arrangements were 
made for their education, while the limitation of hours that had 
hitherto applied to young persons under eighteen was extended 
to women. 

Perhaps the most important of Peel's proposals, apart from 
his measures for promoting free trade, was the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. The Bank of England was reorganised and was 
given a virtual monopoly of the issue of bank-notes (although 
this monopoly did not become complete imtil 1921). A 
limited amount of paper money might be issued on the security 
of the debt due to it from the Government; all notes in excess 
of this amount had to be covered by an equivalent amount of 
gold in the Bank's reserve. One of the results of this arrange- 
ment has been that the Bank of England has become a " banker’s 
bank” — a central bank with which other banks are accustomed 
to deposit a large part of their reserves. 

Unrest continued in Ireland, and Daniel O'Connell, the 
champion of Catholic Emancipation, put himself at the head of 
a movement known as Young Ireland, which aimed at the repe^ 
of the Act of Union and the re-establishment of a separate Irish 
Parliament. Large public meetings were held and there was 
a prospect of serious disorder. The Government acted firmly; 
troops were sent to Ireland, a huge open-air meeting which was 
to be held at Clontarf in October, 1843, was prohibited, and 
O’Connell was arrested. He was tried for conspiracy and con- 
victed, but the verdict was reversed on apppl," and he was 
released. His influence declined, and for a time Ireland was 
more peaceful. . ... 

Peel attempted to conciliate the Roman Catholic Irish by 
making a regular annual grant to Maynooth College, the in- 
stitution in which Irish Roman Catholic priests were tramed. 
The suggestion was strongly opposed in England, where it wfs 
criticised as an "endowment of popery,” but it was carried m 
Parliament. Peel also established university colleges, ™own 
as Queen's Colleges, at Belfast, Cork, and Galway. These 
institutions were to be unsectarian, and it was hoped that the 
religious antagonism of Catholics and Protestants would 
diminish if the young people of both religions received a um- 
versity education side by side. But religious bigotry was too 
strong. Both parties denounced the "godless colleges, an 
they received few students. 
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Early in his ministry' Peel appointed a Royal Commission 
imder Lord Devon to inquire into the abuses connected -with 
land tenure in Ireland. The report of the Devon Commission, 
issued in 1845, drew attention to the practice of c%’icting tenants 
without compensating them for the improvements which they 
bad made on their farms. A bill was introduced in the House 
of Lords to enable outgoing tenants to claim compensation for 
improvements, but the hostility of the peers compelled its 
withdrawal, and the abuse which it was intended to remedy 
continued for another quartet of a century. 

For some years an agitation had been carried on in England 
for the repeal of the Com Laws. The Anti-Cora Law League 
was founded privately in 1838 and made its first public 
appeal in the following year. At the general election of 1841 
it received little support, and the Conservative majority had 
been pledged to the continuance of the Com Law. Peel, 
though a protectionist, was anxious that the cost of bread should 
not press too hardly upon the poor, and in 1842 he made a 
reduction in the sliding scale of corn duties which had been 
established in 1828. 

The Anti-Com Law League continued its efforts, and, 
though every year a motion for the repeal of the Qjm Laws 
was defeated by a large majority in the House of Commons, 
Peel was gradually convinced by the arguments brought for- 
ward by Cobden and Bright, even before the matter became 
acute on accoimt of tlie occurrence of the Irish famine. In 
1845 there was a serious outbreak of potato disease, and the 
failure of the crop threatened f amin e in Ireland. Ped realised 
that the corn dutiw must be abandoned — yet he was reluctant 
to take action which wnuld involve a breach of pledge to 
maintain them. He proposed to his cabinet that the duties 
should be suspended, but many of his colleagues and a large 
part of the rank and file of the Conservative party disagreed 
tvith him. The .Whig leader. Lo rd Tohn declared in 

favour of totlTrep^, and Ped reSgned: Rnssdl was invited 
by the Queen to form a ministry, but failed, and Ped had no 
option but to resume office. In the House of Commons he 
proposed a reduction of the com duties; they would be imposed 
on a sliding scale for ffie next three years, during which period 
the duty would never exceed ten shillings per quarter. After 
1849 there would be a duty of only one shilling per quarter. In 
the debates a large part of the Conservative party, led by 
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Disraeli and Lord George Bcniinck, opposed the suggested 
reduaion, but tlic Whigs supported Ped, and his proposals 
v:cTC carried. 

A renewal of disorder in IrcLand led to the introduction of n 
new coercion bill, and Disradi marshalled the malcontent Con- 
sers'ativcs against it. The Whigs were disindined to support 
the proposal, and Peel was defeated. He resigned office 
immediately, and lus career as a minister of the Crown came 
to an end. He died in 1850. 

It was by Ped that the Conservative party in its modern form 
v/as evolved from the old Tory party. Yet he bears the reputa- 
tion of having split the party three times. His advocacy of the 
restoration of cash payments alienated some of the Tories; his 
change of front on Catholic Emancipation involved a further 
split; his conversion to free trade resulted in a final division. 
For the next twenty years there were in English political 
life three parties — the Whigs, the Protectionist Conservatives, 
and the Pcclitcs, or Conservative Free Traders. During the 
Russell ministry' Peel .and his followers supported the Whigs, 
in order that the free trade victory' of 1846 might be maintained. 
In later years the nvo parties became closely allied, and they 
ultimately coalesced, forming the modern Libcrnl party’. 

Ped v,’as honourable and high-minded, and was held in uni- 
versal esteem. He w.as no mere politician devoted to the 
interests of his party. While accepting the views and principles 
of Ws party, he was willing to consider every question witliout 
prejudice, and when he w.as convinced that it was necessary in 
the interest of the nation he did nof hesitate to change his views. 
He was too great to be a good party man; he was the greatest 
British statesman in the first half of die nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER XII 


RUSSELL 

Lord John Russell entered Parliament as a Whig in 1813. 
From the first he was an advocate of parliamentary reform, and 
it was on his motion that the corrupt borough of Grampound 
was disfranchised m 1821. He was a supporter of the move- 
ment for Catholic Emancipation, and in 1828 he proposed a 
resolution in favour of the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. This was carried, and the Government yielded to the 
expressed wish of the House of Commons and brought in a 
repeal bill which became law. When in 1829 Roman Catholic 
Emanapation was proposed Russell warmly supported it. 

He became Paymaster-General in the Whig ministry of Earl 
Grey, and the task of introducmg the Parhamentary Reform 
Bill was entrusted to him. When Lord Melbourne formed his 
second ministry, in 1835, Russell became Home Secretary and 
Leader of the House of Commons. In 1839 he was Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies, a post which he retained 
until the fall of the Whig minis try in 1841. 

In the general election of 1841 m^y Whig members lost their 
seats, but Russell was returned for the City of London. Upon 
the retirement of Melbourrie he became leader of the Whig 
party. The question of the Corn Laws was coming to the 
front; in 1845 Russell committed himself and his party to 
support of the repeal movement. The repeal in ths following 
year^-^ carried by Peel only with the aid of Whig votes. 

Upon the fall of Peel in 1846 the Whigs returned to office, 
and Lord John Russell became Prime Minister, with the support 
of the Peelite group as well as of his own party. The condition 
of Ireland engaged the attention of the new ministry. The 
repeal of the Com Laws was only one step towards ffie relief 
of Ireland. The famine was by no means at an end, and the 
population was decimated by hunger and fever. The Govern- 
ment at first hesitated to offer direct relief by the distribution of 
food. Relief works upon which starving peasants might be 
employed were set up. The results were in every way un- 
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fortunate. The works were for tlic most part valueless in 
themselves; the wages offered, though sufficient for no more 
than bare subsistence, were attractive to men who might still be 
working on the land, so that they deserted their holdings, and 
tillage declined; speculators made fortunes in tlic sale of food; 
offidals connected with the relief schemes were corrupt. At 
length the relief works were discontinued, and free distributions 
of food were made in those districts in which distress was 
greatest. The Irish- poor law w.as modified in 1847. Boards 
of Guardians were directed to give outdoor relief to the necessi- 
tous poor and to supply medical services where required, and 
the poor rate was* to be collected from landowners instead of 
from tenants. By 1848 the worst of the trouble was over, but 
death and emigration had substanually reduced tlic population 
of Ireland. 

Many Irish landlords had been ruined by the famine. They 
had been unable to collect their rents, and their estates had been 
mortgaged up to the hilt. The Encumbered Estates Act of 
1849 simplified tlic procedure in the sale of land, and under its 
provisions many estates changed hands. As was to be expected, 
the_ purchasers were not philanthropists but men who regarded 
their acquisitions as investments out of which profits might be 
made. Although the management of estates was improved, 
rents remained high, defaulting tchants were subject to eviction, 
and emigration went on. 

For many years soci^ conditions in Great Britain had been 
unsatisfactory. Low wages, high food-prices, and uncertainty 
of employment contributed to thd discontent of the working 
classes. Many working people hoped that the reform of Parlia- 
ment in 183a would be followed hy an improvement in their 
condition, "and their disappointment in this respect was voiced 
m the Chartist movement. 

The People's Charter included six points! It demanded a 
vote for every man, and,*in order that every vote should be of 
the same value, equal electoral districts. If, by the grant of 
these two points, the common people were enfranchised, they 
might not be satisfied to be represented in Parliament by 
Wealthy landowners; it was probable that working men would 
choose men of their own class to represent them at Westminster. 
But such members could not leave their work in order to make 
j^ws at Westminster unless they, were supported, and the 
Charter called for the payment of members of Parliament and 
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for the abolitiott of the property qualification. Finally, tlut 
Parliament might really reflect the will of the people, voting by 
ballot and annual general elections were included in the Chartist 
demands. 

As far back as 1839 a Chartist petition had been prepared 
for presentation to the House of Commons, which declined to 
receive it. Serious rioting occurred in some parts of the 
country, especially in South Wales and at Birmingham ; property 
was destroyed and lives were lost before order was restored. 
The movement died down, but in 1848, encouraged by the 
revolutionary movements of that year on the continent, the 
Chartists tned again. 

Arrangements were made for a monster procession from 
Kennington to Westminster to present to the House of Com- 
mons a gigantic petition for the granting of the Charter. The 
Government became alarmed; a large number of special con- 
stables were enrolled, and the Duke of Wellington was placed 
in command of sufficient troops to deal with any contingency. 
Rain fell on the day of the procession, which diminished in 
numbers as it approached Westminster. It was not allowed to 
cross Westminster bridge, and the petition was taken to the 
House in three cabs. When it was examined it was found that 
many of the signatures, purporting to be those of notable people, 
were forgeries, and many others were duplicates, while whole 
pages of signatures were in tlie same handwriting. 

The Chartist movement thus ended in ignominy and ridicule. 
The real cause of its failure is to be found in the increasing 
prosperity of the working classes. The worst of the distress 
which had characterised the early years of peace was passing 
away, and the unemployment problem was being solved by the 
construction and working of the railway system. Moreover, 
the trade unions, to which large numbers of working men 
belonged, were hostile to Chartism, or, at least, they held coldly 
aloof from it. 

It may be observed that the demands embodied in the 
Charter were not so much unreasonable as premature. There 
has never been any likehhood of the holding of general elections 
every year, but the other points of the Charter have long since 
been accepted, and in some ways Chartist demands have been 
exceeded. Even such advanced reformers as the Chartists did 
not think of asking for votes for women as well as for men. 

The revolutionary fervour of 1848 was felt in Ireland as well 
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as in England. The Young Ireland movement had died down 
but hjd not died away. Agitation was kept alive by a paper, 
the United Irishman, edited by John Mitchel, who in 1848 was 
transported to Bermuda for fourteen years for seditious propa- 
ganda. A feeble rising led By Smith O’Brien was suppressed, 
and the death sentence passed on O'Brien was commuted to 
transportation for life. 

The legislative record of the Russell ministry was not remark- 
able. In 1847 an agitation for a ten-hour factory day, which 
had been going on for some years, was brought to a successful 
issue by the passing of a Factory Act which was introduced by 
Mr. Fielden. Unfortunately, the Act was so framed that 
factory owners were able to employ women and children in 
relays, so that it was impossible for inspectors to determine 
whether the law was being observed. An amending act, 
brought forward in 1850 by the Home Secretary, Sir George 
Grey, defined the hours of work and so prevented evasion of 
the law. 

English trade had, since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, been subject to'a code of laws known as the Navigation 
Laws. In 1823, by the Reciprocity of Duties Act, the Govern- 
ment had been empowered to extend privileges to the ships of 
foreign nations which were willing to accord similar rights 
to British ships. Many such commercial treaties had been 
arranged since 1823, so that the Navigation Acts had lost much 
of their former importance. Nevertheless, they still existed. 
But the principles of free trade were gaining ground, and as the 
Navigation Acts involved restrictions upon trade they were 
bound to go. The Canadian Government protested against 
their continuance, and in 1849 they were repealed, with the 
exception of the rule which limited the coasting trade of Great 
Britain to British vessels. This was repealed in 1854. 

A further step in the direction of free trade was the reduction 
of the sugar duties. The rate of duty levied on sugar from 
British colonies was fourteen shillings per hundredweight, while 
on sugar from other sources the duty was so high as to be pro- 
hibitive. ^ The rate on foreign sugar was now reduced to twenty- 
one shillings, and, after five years, to fourteen shillings, thus 
abolishing the preference to the colonies. 

The Australian Government Act of 1850 empowered the 
Government to set up representative Legislative Councils in the 
Australian colonies as a step towards responsible government. 
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These Councils were established in Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania in 1851; New South Wales had possessed 
its Legislative Council since 1842. Witliin a few years re- 
sponsible government tvas in operation in the four colonies. 

Pope Pius IX in 1850 authorised the appointment in England 
of Roman Cathohe bishops with titles taken from important 
dues, and subject to an Archbishop of Westminster. Anti- 
papal feeling was aroused, and by the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
passed in 1851, the assumpuon of territorial titles by Roman 
Catholic bishops was made illegal. The Act was carried with, 
some difficulty, neither the Irish members nor the Peclites view- 
ing it with approval. Before long feeling died down. The 
Act was not enforced, and it was quietly repealed in 1871. 

The Foreign Secretary in the Russell ministry was Lord 
Palmerston, whose conduct of affairs is described in another 
chapter. He was the strongest member of the ministry, and 
^ enforced resignation in 1851 fatally weakened it, Russell 
did not long survive the loss of his cluef lieutenant. Early in 
185a the Government was defeated on a proposal to strengthen 
the nuhua, and resigned. 

three different offices for short periods in the 
Aberdeen ministry, and, though he accepted the post of Colonial 
becreury vmder Palmerston m 1855, he resigned after a few 
raraths. For some years the two Whig leaders were hardly on 
sufficiently good terms to work together. RusseU was critical 
of the Palmerston Government, and he supported the vote of 
censure which was earned against Palmerston in 1857. 

they were reconciled, and RusseU served 
Carina Palmeiston’s second administration, 

inH tbi Minister responsibility for the triumphs 

to ^n^vpm conduct of foreign affairs. His faUure 

attitudp on tViP n ‘ ^ Alabama and his unfortunate 

On^tbp quesuon are described elsewhere. 

came PrLe MiSte?To?S seS'^^^^ 

Whi^ and Peelites, but he ffiw mo^ffis 

and his ministry can be considered merely as 
o , At this tim, p„b& SSted b?nSi 

Of the cruelty of Eyre, Governor of Jamai^, in the suppresri^ 
of a negro rising. More than four hundred persons wer“ put 
to death, more than six hundred were flogged ^d overa 
thousand houses were destroyed. A comnl io'n“f ffi'uy 
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was sent out to Jamaica, and it reported that the pimishmcnls 
were excessive and that the destruction of property was wanton 
and cruel. Eyre was recalled, and an attempt v/as made to 
prosecute him, but he was not actually brought to trial. Mean- 
while, the constitution of Jamaica had been suspended. 

Russell had not lost his old eagerness for parliamentary 
reform. A bill was introduced by Gladstone in 1866; it w.as 
proposed to confer tltc franchise on men, who, in the towns, 
paid a rent of £7 per annum, or, in the counties, £14 per annum. 
A scheme for the redistribution of scats was embodied in a 
separate bill. But tlic Whigs disliked the proposals, and a 
number of them formed the " Cave of Adullam,” a group which 
resolved to oppose the measure. The AduIIamites joined with 
tlie Conservatives, and the Bill was defeated. Russell there- 
upon resigned. He ncv'cr again held office, and he died in 
1878 after having served in Parliament for sixty-five years. 

Lord John Russell w.as a member of a family which had been 
consistently Whig for generations, and it w.is hardly possible 
for him to depart far from the family tradition, though his 
devotion to the cause of parliamentary reform represented an 
advance beyond the Whig philosophy of laissez-faire. Handi- 
capped by inferior physique, he teas nevertheless possessed of 
considerable intellcciiul power; not an orator, he w.is yet 
effective in debate; conscientious, and with that high sense of 
public duty which has always distingubhed the Englbh aris- 
tocracy, he w.as an honourable and able administrator. If hb 
record will not compare witlt that of some other modern states- 
men hb length of politicxil services entitles him to the respect 
of posterity. If he fell short of being a great statesman he may 
at least be regarded as a distingubhed man who deserved well 
of hb country. 
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PALMEESTOK AS FOREIGN AHNISTER 

The most prominent British statesman in the period following 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was Lord Palmerston, who already 
had had a long experience of political life. He was an Irish 
peer, and, under the terms of the Act of Union, he was eligible 
to represent any constituency in Great Britain in the House of 
Commons. Born in 1783, he entered the House in 1807 as 
member for Newport, Isle of Wight, after twice failing to secure 
election for the University of Cambridge. He remained in the 
Commons until his death in 1865, and he held ministerial office 
during nearly the whole of his political life. 

In the earlier part of his career Palmerston was a member of 
the Tory party. He became a Junior Lord of the Treasury in 
1807, soon after his entry into the House of Commons. In 1809 
he was appomted Secretary-at-War, an office which he held 
without^ intermission in successive Tory ministries until 1828, 
though it was only in 1827 that he was mvited (by Canning) to 
take a seat in the cabinet. He was associated with the group of 
moderate Tories which was prominent in the reign of George 
IV, and soon after Wellington became Prime Minister Palmer- 
ston withdrew from the ministry. 

When the Whigs came into power in 1830 Palmerston did 
not hesitate to accept office as Foreign Secretary, and from that 
time until Ip death his w’as the dominant influence in British 
foreign policy. He was Foreign Secretary from 1830 to 1851, 
under Grey, Melbourne, and Russell, except during the Peel 
ministries of 1834-5 and 1841-6. The circumstances of his 
resignation in 185 1 are narrated below. He was out of office for 
barely a year. Though from 1852 to 1855, imder Lord Aber- 
deen, he held the post of Home Secretary, his interest in foreign 
affairs was undiminished. Upon the fall of the Aberdeen 
administration in 1855 Palmerston, at the age of seventy-one, 
became Prime Minister, and, except during the short Derby- 
Disraeli ministry of 1858-g, he retained the premiership tmtil 
his death ten years later. In a political career which extended 
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over a period of fifty-eight years he held ministerial office for 
terras which totalled dmost fifty years — a record without 
parallel in English history. 

In his direction of British foreign policy Palmerston en- 
deavoured to maintain British prestige and to uphold Britbh 
interests in every part of the world. The general features of 
Canning’s policy were continued by him. He was sympathetic 
with nationalist and democratic movements in other countries, 
but, in opposition to the aims of some continental statesmen, he 
disapproved of interference in the internal affairs of any country, 
so long as these affairs did not affect the interests of other states. 
If, however, events in one country were of such a nature as to 
compel the attention of others, Palmerston held that any inter- 
vention that was necessitated should take place by agreement 
among the powers concerned. The unwarranted interference 
of a single power in tire internal affairs of another country might 
even be neutralised by British counter-intervention. Palmers- 
ton felt that special watchfulness was called for in regard to 
Russian aspirations in the near East, and to French designs in 
Belgium, Spain, and elsewhere. In his speeches and actions 
he was not always tactful and conciliatory, and he was accused 
of being unnecessarily bellicose. Criticism of his foreign policy 
was not always directed so much towards its results, which were 
often satisfactory, as towards its methods. 

In July, 1830, a revolution occurred in France, as the result 
of which the last Bourbon king, Charles X, lost his throne, and 
was succeeded by Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans. Louis 
Philippe was King of the French for eighteen years, and the 
diplomatic history of his reign is to a considerable extent a 
record of the hostility of Palmerston and the French king, whose 
aims were thwarted again and again by the British Foreign 
Minister. 

A month after the July revolution in France the Belgians 
revolted against the rule of the King of Holland and asserted 
their independence. Palmerston and Louis Philippe were both 
well disposed towards them, and when the Belgian National 
Congress offered the crown of the new kingdom to the Duke 
of Nemours, a son of Louis Philippe, the French king was 
inclined to sanction its acceptance. Such a course, however, 
would bear the appearance of a revival of former French schemes 
of territorial extehsion in the north - east, and Palmerston 
objected. He declared that acceptance of the crown of Belgium 
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by the Duke of Nemours ^vould certainly be followed by vrar 
between Great Britain and France, and the offer was declined. 
Tliis, the first of a scries of rebufiTs administered by Palmcnton 
to Louis Philippe, did notliing to enhance the French king’s 
prestige with his subjects. 

For some years Palmerston's attention was drawn to the 
state of affairs in the near E.ist. As a result of the struggle for 
Greek independence Russi.an influence was on the increase 
in the Balkan peninsula, and Palmerston entertained serious 
wews as to the extent of Russian aims. His su.spidons were 
strengthened by the attitude of the Tsar in the quarrel whidi 
broke out in 183a benveen the Sultan and Mehemet Ali. The 
Sultan was unwilling to give his ally the province of Syria, 
which the latter c.xpcctcd as a reward for his assistance against 
the Grecla. Egyptian troops, led by Ibrahim, overran SjTia 
and invaded Asia Minor. Constantinople itself was in danger, 
and in order to prevent its falling into the hands of the rebels 
the Sultan accepted an offer of a.ssistance from Russia. In 
return, he agreed to the Treaty- of Unkiar Skclcsst (1833), by 
which, in effect, the Dardanelles were to be dosed in time of 
war to die warships of all nations except Russia. By this 
arrangement Russian vessels might emerge from the Black Sea 
to operate in die Mediterranean and, if necessary, might with- 
draw without fear of pursuit. Russian ascendancy at Gonstan- 
tinople appc.ired to be complete. Great Britain, France, and 
Austria protested, but widiout avail. 

Peace was_p.atchcd up at this time between the Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali, but in 1839 fighting in Syria w.ts renewed. The 
Egyptian Pasha was now supported by Louis Philippe, while 
Russia was prepared to assist the Sultan. Palmerston realised 
that British interests would be seriously dircatcncd, whatever 
might be die outcome of the struggle. A Turkish victory 
would further strengthen Russi.an rnflucncc in the Balkans, 
while an Egyptian victory would establish French influence in 
Egypt. Palmerston determined, by supporting Turkey, to 
deprive Russia of that accession of power which she would 
have gained if she had been allowed to act by herself. Since 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi had been signed the Tsar had 
realised diat an attempt to control Const.antinople in Russian 
interests alone would provoke conflict with Great Britain and, 
probably, with other European powers. He w-as by no means 
unwilling to come to an understanding with Great Britain, and 
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he accepted the association of other powers with Russia in 
the setdement of the question. Austria and Prussia followed 
Palmerston's lead, and in 1840 the four powers formed a Quad- 
ruple Alliance to settle the Syrian question by offering terms to 
Mehemet Ali and, if necessary, compelling him to accept tliem. 
After some fighting, the Pasha, by the Treaty of London, 1841, 
renounced his claim on Syria in return for recognition of his 
position as hereditary Pasha of Egypt. By the Convention of 
the Straits, in 184?., the Tsar renounced his privilege gained by 
tlic Treaty of Unkiar Skclessi. 

The affair must be interpreted as a diplomatic triumph for 
Palmerston over Louis Philippe. France was isolated from the 
rest of Europe and found herself powerless to support her ally. 
Louis Philippe's minister, Thiers, advised war, but the French 
king shrank from so hopeless an enterprise, and Thiers resigned. 
The prestige of Louis Philippe suffered severely in the eyes of 
his subjects. 

There is no good ground for criticism of Palmerston's action 
in the settlement of die Syrian question. Had he withdrawn, 
as Wellington did in 1828, the posidon of either France or 
Russia would have been strengthened. Palmerston's inter- 
vendon prevented either power from unduly extending its in- 
fluence, and the Sultan learned to rely less completely upon 
Russia for protccdon. 

Lord Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary during Peel's second 
ministry (1841-6). It was his aim to establish a more friendly 
relationship between Great Britain and France than had existed 
in the time of his predecessor. Guiaot, who had succeeded 
Thiers as Louis Philippe's chief adviser, was equally anxious to 
cultivate English friendship, .and for a time relations bettveen 
the two countries were improved. France was invited to 
associate herself with the other powers in drawing up the Con- 
vention of tlie Straits in 1842. In 18^^ Louis Philippe paid a 
state visit to London, and protestations of friendship were 
exchanged. 

Palmerston returned to office in 1846 as Foreign Minister 
under Lord John Russell, and before long the friendship of 
Great Britain and France was seriously impaired. From the 
fact that friction between the two countries developed when 
Palmerston was in office while friendship was fostered by Aber- 
deen it would be tempting to infer that blame for ill-feeling 
should be assigned to Palmerston. This would be unfair to 
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hin), and in hod: die qnc'iimi'a— Spannii and Sv.iss— vdiidi 
divided the Enti^h and Frcndi Governmenf*; between iS^' 
and :8i!> a coaiuktr.non of the fact', ir.vwt lead to the concUi'ior. 
tint n wan Lome Ph'tippc who w.-e at f.nd!. 

Tlic Queen of Spain, Isabella, and her ‘.bter Ltsi't were both 
unniarncd. Louis Plidippe w idled to arrange a marriarc 
bclv cen Lmta and Ins son, the Did c of Ivlontpensicr. Such a 
marriage, which would involve the po'‘'ibiIity of tlic union at 
some future time of the French and Spani'-h crowns {which had 
been forbidden by the Peace of Utrecht), was bound to excite 
apprehension in Great Bntrir. Ncpotiations between Aber- 
deen and Gucot in i8',5 resulted m an agreement that Great 
Britain would offer no oppo'ition to tlic wedding if it were post- 
poned until after the marriage of Queen Pabclia and the birth 
of an heir to the Spanish throne. Shortly after Palmerston's 
return to the Foreign Office he w.rs informed that the marriages 
were about to tal.c place, .and, in fact, they were celebrated on 
the same day. He was indignant at Louis Philippe’s breach of 
faith, and remained hostile to the French King until hus fall. 
Louis Philippe gamed no prc'ttgc in France or elsewhere to set 
against the loss of a good understanding with Great B,rit.ain._ 

If Palmerston w.as outwitted by Loins Philippe’s duplicity 
in the matter of the Spanish marriages he was more success- 
ful in connection wa’th disturb.anccs in Switrcrland. By the 
Congress of Vienna the Swiss Confederation had been declared 
independent and ncuir.al. Religious strife between Catholic 
and Protestant cantons came to a head in 1847. The Catholic 
cantons formed a separatist league, the Sonderbund, .and Mcttcr- 
nich, the Austrian Chancellor, put forward the view tliat the 
Confederation w.as thereby dissolv'cd and that the fiovvers were 
entitled to intervene. Louis Philippe supported this attitude, 
and there appeared to be a danger that Swatccrland would be 
partitioned .among France, Austria, and Prussia. But Pal- 
merston maintained that armed intervention in Swiss affairs 
was without justification, and while the continental powers were 
hesitating the Protestant cantons succeeded in suppressing the 
Sonderbund and restoring the Confederation. No ground for 
intervention remained, and Palmerston could feel that he had 
scored once more against the French king. 

In 1848 revolutionary movements occurred in several coun- 
tries of western and central Europe. Louis Philippe lost his 
throne, and for the second time France became a republic, the 
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presidency of which was secured by Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, a nephew of the Emperor Napoleon. Mcttcrnich fell 
from power, and in several German and Italian states attempts 
were made to secure constitutional government, while the 
Hungarians under Louis Kossuth tried to free themselves from 
Austrian rule. Palmerston's attitude to these movements dis- 
pleased the Queen. He was sympathetic with them ; she was 
not. Popular opinion in Great Britain was behind Palmerston, 
and tliough he was criticised in the House of Commons he was 
able to obtain the approval of the House for his policy. 

Palmerston's popularity in the country reached its climax in 
1850 in the affair of Don Pacifico. This person was a Jewish 
financier who, having been born at Gibraltar, was a British 
subject. During some riots at Athens his house had been 
sacked, and his claim for compensation was vigorously sup- 
ported by Palmerston. A blockade of the Pciraeus w.is ordered, 
and the Greek Government yielded. This bellicose action in a 
rather doubtful ease evoked strong criticism, and at one time it 
seemed possible that it might receive the censure of the House 
of Commons. Palmerston made a masterly defence of his 
policy, and the House endorsed his action. 

The court took a different view. Victoria considered that 
Palmerston was accustomed to act witliout adequately con- 
sulting her in the conduct of foreign .affairs. In August, 1850, 
she sent to him a Memorandum in which she required him, 
before taking action, to inform her precisely of what he proposed 
to do, to give her sufficient time to consider dispatches, and not 
to modify them after she bad expressed her approval. He 
promised to abide by the Queen's instructions, but, in fact, he 
took very little notice of them. 

The Prince President of France, Louis Napoleon, in Decem- 
ber, 1851, executed a coup d’dtat by which he became virtual 
dictator of France, and in the following year he assumed the 
title of Emperor as Napoleon III. Palmerston, in a conversa- 
tion with the French ambassador, expressed his approval, which 
he repeated in a dispatch to the British ambassador in Paris. 
He did this without consulting cither the Queen or his col- 
leagues. Victoria was angry at his disregard of the Memoran- 
dum, and Russell felt bound to support the Queen against tlie 
Foreign Secretary. Palmerston was required to resign, and 
it was widely believed that his political career was at an end. 

The incident which led to Palmerston's fall is often regarded 
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as the last of a series of “ indiscretions.' It may be contended, 
liowever, that this tdew mvohes some injustice to Palmerston 
and some misunderstanding of his intentions. Behind his 
apparent jauntmess and lus disregard of royal injunctions there 
was a real determination to maintain a constitutional right — a 
resolve as wortliy of recognition as those of other champions of 
constitutional ortliodoN'j’, Palmerston recognised, what Russell 
and others faded to observe, tliat the principles of the Queen’s 
Memorandum involved some violence to the constitution. If 
tliey had been finally accepted and embodied in the British 
system of government the sovereign, and not the minister, 
would have had tlie final and decisive voice in the determining 
of policy, and a step would have been taken towards tlie restora- 
tion of an absolutism which was characteristic of Tudor and 
Stuart rule. But in modem England it is the minister, and not 
the sovereign, who makes dedsions, and it is the duty of the 
sovereign to accept the advice, formally tendered, of the 
minister. It is possible that Victoria did not realise the full 
imphcations of her Memorandum; it is certain that Palmerston 
did. He might, upon receipt of the Memorandum, have pro- 
voked a grave constitutional crisis by producing it and denounc- 
ing It in the House of Commons. He preferred to disregard it, 
and though his course of action led to liis loss of office it is 
notew orthy that adhesion to the Memorandum was not required 
of other Foreign Ministers. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE CRIMEAN WAR 

European statesmen in the nineteenth century were faced with 
a group of problems arising out of the decay of the Turkish 
Empire. Tlic Ottoman Turks in the prime of tlreir strength 
had ruled over the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, Syria, Meso- 
potamLi, Arabia, Egypt, and almost tlie whole of the north coast 
of Africa. During tlic eighteenth century their power declined ; 
the rulers of Algiers and Tunis became independent sovereigns, 
and during the second quarter of the nineteenth century Mehc- 
met All, in Eg>'pt, followed their example. The revolt of one 
province after another in Etiropcan Turkey during the nine- 
teenth century seemed to give further indication that the 
Ottoman Empire w.as falling to pieces. t 

The Balkan Peninsula contained several Christian races — 
Greek, Roumanian, Bulgarian, Serbian — subject to the Sultan. 
Turkish rule in the Balkans was cliaractcriscd by occasional 
outbursts of barbaric savagerj* upon these unfortunate peoples. 
The sympathy of tlic nations of Europe w.as witla the Christian 
rac«. and as early as 1774 Russia, by titc Treaty of Kutchuk 
Kainardji, had been given the right to protect the Christian 
inhabitants of the D.anubian provinces by bringing ilicir cora- 
pkatms to the notice of the Sultan. Other powers, however, 
were unable to regard Russian .action in the B.a]k3r.s as disin- 
terested, and viewed any attempt by the Tsar to champion the 
emsc of the oppressed peoples m the south-east of Europe as a 
move in the Russian polic>' of securing an outlet to the Medi- 
tcrr.anc.an. So long as Russia w.as willing to take up arms on 
bch-ilf of the Christian races the statesmen of western and 
central Europe were prepared to support the Turkish Empire 
Rs .T b.arricr ag.atnst Rtissun adv.ance. 

_Tl'.c problem which Europe was called upon to solve in the 
nineteenth century was that of obtaining for the small Christian 
nations relief from Turkish misrule tvitlaout £.anc!ioning an ex- 
tension of Russkan influence, a.nd it avas complicated by the 
jealo'osics and su-spidoivs existing .among die great powers, and, 
later, among the Ballxin nations, 
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This problem, or rather, this group of problems, dealing with 
lands and peoples from the Danube to the Nile, is commonly 
referred to as the Eastern Question. It should not be confused 
with the Far Eastern Question, which is concerned with inatters 
arising during the nineteenth century out of the awakening of 
Japan and China to the influences of European civilisation, 
matters in which Russia also was interested. 

Some aspects of the Eastern Question — Greek independence, 
and the Turco-Eg>’ptian struggle for Syria, which ended in 
Egyptian independence — have been referred to in other diap- 
ters of this book, and it is proposed to deal in this chapter with 
events which brought the question to a head in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and involved several European states 
in the Crimean War. 

The fall of Palmerston in 1851 deprived the Russell ministry 
of its strongest member, and it fell from power early in 1852. 
During the year 1852 a Conservative Government was in office, 
but it had no majority in tlic House of Commons, and before 
the end of the year it was defeated. It was replaced by a 
coalition ministry of Whigs and Pcelitcs, under the Icadetslup 
of Lord Aberdeen, and it was during the Aberdeen adminis- 
tration that the Eastern Question became acute and the Crimean 
War broke out. Lord John Russell was Foreign Secretary 
under Aberdeen. Lord Palmerston was Home Secretarj', but 
he continued to pay close attention to foreign affairs, and he 
supported his old chief in pressing for the maintenance of a 
vigorous and determined policy towards Russia. 

The Tsar, Nicholas I, had for some years been desirous of 
reaching an understanding with Great Britain on the Eastern 
Question. He visited England in 1844, and, in conversation 
with Lord Aberdeen, who at that time was Foreign Secretary 
under Peel, hinted at the possibility of a partition of Turkish 
dominions. Nothing came of this, but Nicholas was convinced 
that Aberdeen was pacifically inclined, and in 1853 (Aberdeen 
now being Prime Minister) the Tsar, in conversation with tlie 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg, referred to Turkey as 
"the sick man of Europe." His metaphor implied the necessity 
of mal^g arrangements for the disposal of the sick man's 
possessions after his death. He suggested that Great Britain 
should seize E^pt and either Crete or Cyprus, while Russia 
estabh’shed subject principah'ties in the Balkans. But he failed 
to allay British suspicions; British ministers declined to con- 
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sider his proposals, and they disclaimed all desire for territorial 
aggrandisement. 

Between the settlement of the Syrian Question in 1841 and 
the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 the Tsar had thus 
made two attempts to reach an agreement with Great Britain 
with a view to a permanent settlement of the Eastern Question. 
His good faitli can hardly be called in question. He had given 
proof of it by his readiness to co-operate with Great Britain in 
the settlement of the Syrian Question, and by his abandonment 
of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi when the Convention of the 
Straits was drawn up in 1842. He probably thought that the 
combination of Russian military strength and British naval 
power would be sufficiently formidable to induce other powers 
to accept a settlement backed so strongly. It is at least arguable 
that British ministers were unwise to reject his overtures out- 
right. The Turks deserved no consideration, and an agreement 
might have been reached between Great Britain and Russia 
which would have rendered the Crimean War and the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877 unnecessary. Russia and Great Britain 
might have become firm allies, and Russian predominance in 
the Balkans need not have been prejudicial to British interests. 
Moreover, it may be observed that the state of affairs in the 
East half a century later bore a striking similarity to the solution 
suggested by the Tsar. 

Disputes in Palestine between the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church and those of the Greek Orthodox Church were 
the subject of much of the diplomatic activity which preceded 
the Crimean War. The points at issue were petty. The Holy 
Places (the Churches of the Nativity at Bethlehem and of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem) were used by both groups of 
clergy; each side claimed the right to the " custody" of the Holy 
Places, so that the other group might enter only as a favour, if 
at all. The "custody" had been assigned to the Roman 
Catholic clergy by a treaty in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, but it had been neglected by them, and the Greek 
clergy had assumed it. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
now Emperor of the French as Napoleon III, wished to 
strengthen his position in France by pursuing a vigorous foreign 
policy, and the quarrel over the Holy Places afforded him an 
opportunity. Through his ambassador at Constantinople he de- 
manded for the Latin clergy the custody of the Holy Places, and, 
in particular, a key to the great door of the Church of the Nativity. 

*E 
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Nicholas I sent an embassy under Prince Menshikoff to 
Constantinople to oppose the French demand. Menshikoff 
also put forward a claim for recognition of tlie Tsar as the pro- 
tector of all Christians of the Orthodox Church in the Sultan s 
dominions— a much more stveeping claim than that conceded 
by the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji, and one which, if granted, 
would have reduced the Ottoman Empire to a state of vassalage 
to Russia. The terrified Sultan turned to the British ambas- 
sador, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, for advice. Lord Stratford 
was personally antagonistic to Nicholas, who in 1832 had 
declined to receive him as British ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
He was a man of great capacity who was in full sympathy with 
the Palmerstonian tradition in foreign policy. On the question 
of the Holy Places he advised the Sultan to agree to a com- 
promise which virtually conceded the demands of the French; 
on the wider claim put forward by Menshikoff he counselled 
rejection, and he either promised or implied that British help 
would be given to Turkey in the event of war. Menshikoff 
left Constantinople, and preparations were made for war. 

The question of the Holy Places has been dealt with at some 
length in order that its significance may be realised. It was 
important merely because it brought out the personal anta- 
gonism of the two Emperors. Nicholas, descendant of a long 
line of Romanoffs, viewed Napoleon as an upstart, and declined 
to recognise him in tradition^ diplomatic style; Napoleon III 
wished to avenge the disaster of 1812 by humbling the Tsar. 

In July, 1853, Russian troops crossed the Pruth and occupied 
Moldavia and Wallachia (modern Roumania), and British and 
French fleete proceeded to Turkish waters. Representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Austria, and Prussia met at Vienna to 
attempt to settle the questions at issue by negotiation. The 
Vienna note, presented to the Tsar and the Sidtan, suggested a 
formula which would recognise the Russian right of protection 
of Greek Christians and would at the same time safeguard 
Turkish independence. Nicholas agreed to it, but the Sultan 
insisted upon amendments which made it unacceptable to the 
Tsar. The effort therefore failed, and a further attempt by 
the powers met with no greater success. The Turks thereupon 
demanded the evacuation of the Danubian principalities, and 
treated the Russian refusal as a declaration of war. 

Ttukish forces under the command of Omar Pasha offered a 
vigorous and successful resistance to the Russian advance on 
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land. At sea the Russians were more successful. In Novem- 
ber, 1853, 3 Russian fleet left Sebastopol, in the Crimea, and 
off Sinope it encountered and destroyed a Turkish squadron of 
eleven ships. The British and French fleets thereupon passed 
through the Dardanelles and, in January, 1854, entered the 
Black Sea. Great Britain and France were not yet at war with 
Russia, but they invited the Tsar to withdraw his ships to 
Sebastopol. He did so, but at the same time he declared war. 

Vigorous fighting in the Danubian principalities in the spring 
of 1854 resulted in further defeats for the Russians, and when 
an Austrian army was assembled on the frontier and an allied 
army was landed at Varna to reinforce the Turks the Russian 
position became untenable. The principalities were evacu- 
ated by the Russians a year after they had been entered, 
and they were now occupied by the Austrians on behalf of 
Turkey. 

The object of the war, the expulsion of the Russians from 
Turkish territory, was thus attained. But Napoleon III, 
desirous of strengthening his throne by achieving military 
successes, and eager, by humiliating Russia, to obliterate the 
memory of 1812, determined to keep on. Great Britain, too, 
wished to weaken Russia to such an extent that she would no 
longer be a menace to Turkey. The allies decided, therefore, 
to seize and destroy Sebastopol and to capture or sink the 
Russian fleet. 

The Crimean expedition was badly planned. It was not 
begun until the autumn of 1854, and it was undertaken with 
insuf&cient equipment and supplies. The British army was 
commanded by Lord Raglan, the French by Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud. A landing was made without opposition at Eupatoria, 
near the mouth of the Alma, and a week later the allies defeated 
Menshikoff at the Battle of the Alma, with heavy losses on both 
sides. At this stage an immediate attack from the north on 
Sebastopol might have succeeded, as the fortifications were 
incomplete. But Raglan’s advice to attack was overruled by 
Saint- Arnaud; the defences of the fortress were strengthened, 
and the siege was formed. The British army drew its s upplies 
from Balaclava Bay, and Menshikoff attacked with a view to 
cutting it off. The Battle of Balaclava, and that of Inkerman 
which followed, were hard, hand-to-hand fights, remarkab le for 
the bravery of the troops, the incapacity of their leaders, and 
the heaviness of the casualty lists* 
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The '•icfc of Sebastopol continued durinf. tile vdntcr, and 
the soldscrs suEcred terribly front ricHics*', cold, and Lick of 
supplies. A storm in the Black Sc.i involved the io's of some 
supply ships; ab'cr.cc of roads hindered the transport of 
ncccss.incs front the co.ist to the entrenchments; rations were 
inadequate; there was no winter clothinq for the troops; such 
supplies as were obtainable were often of ur.sansfacto^’ quality 
throucli the delinquency of army contractor'. Hospitals were 
filled to overflowing with men suEcrinf; from scurvy, cholera, 
and fever, as well as from wounds, and through lack of medical 
and surgical supplies and skilled attention the mortality was 
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very great. The privations of the men were made known to 
the British people through the publication of William Russell’s 
dispatches to The Times, and public indignation v.ms reflected 
in the House of Commons. 

Roebuck, .1 member of the House, moved 3 resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the condition of the 
army before Sebastopol. This was equivalent to a motion of 
censure on the Aberdeen ministry, and it was carried by a large 
majonty. Aberdeen immediately resigned. 

With some reluctance the Queen invited Lord Palmerston to 
fom an administration, no other leading statesman of the time 
being able or willing to do so. Under Palmerston’s direction 
condiEons in the Crimea improved. Reinforcements and 
supph’cs Were sent out and an adequate nursing service was 
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organised at the base hospital at Scutari under the direction of 
Florence Nightingale. 

Nicholas I died in March, 1855, and was succeeded by his 
son, Alexander 11 . Negotiations for peace were opened, but 
no agreement was reached, and the war continued. P^lissier, 
who had succeeded Saint-Arnaud as commander of the French 
army, organised a successful attack on the Malakoff, a fort 
whose possession by the French made Sebastopol untenable 
by the Russians. Gortchakoff, now in command of the 
Russians, sank his ships and 
withdrew from the fortress, 
of which the allies took 
possession. 

By this time all parties 
were weary of the war. The 
Russians had suffered very 
heavy losses. Napoleon was 
anxious for peace, and was 
with some difficulty dissua- 
ded from negotiating behind 
the back of Great Britain. ‘ 

The Austrian Government 
proposed terms as a basis of 
discussion, and a confer- 
ence was arranged to meet 
at Paris. 

By the Treaty of Paris, 

1856, it was agreed that con- 
quests made during the war 
should be restored, but the Russians undertook not to refortify 
Sebastopol. The Dardanelles were to be closed to the warships, 
and open to the trading vessels, of all nations, and neither Russia 
nor Turkey was to keep a fleet in the Black Sea. Serbia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia were made practically _ independent of 
Turkey (ten years later Moldavia and Wallachia united to form 
the kingdom of Roumania) . The powers renounced, individually 
and collectively, all claim to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, so that the Russian right of protection of Orthodox 
Christians under the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji was 
abandoned. 

As a solution of the Eastern Question the Treaty of Paris was 
.in every way insufficient and unsatisfactory. By the declaration 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 

of the powers that they would refrain from further jnicr\'cntion 
in Turkish affairs the Christian peoples which remained in the 
Ottoman Empire were made to understand titat they could not 
look to Europe for aid against oppression m the future. Yet it 
should have been obvious iliat a renewal of Turkish atrocities 
(such as occurred in Bulgaria twenty years later) would rouse 
public opinion throughout Europe in such a way that the 
powers would be compelled to intcrs'ene. Nor did Russia 
cease to be a factor in the Balkan problem. She had suffered 
some loss of prestige, and her mihtaiy strength had been shown 
to be overrated, but she w.ts not permanently weakened. The 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire was postponed, but Turley 
was neither strengthened nor regenerated, and in course of 
time her misrule in the Balkans called again for European action. 



CHAPTER XV 


PALMERSTON AS PRIME MINISTER 

Palmerston was out of office for only a year after his resignation 
of the Foreign Secretaryship in 1851. His inclusion in the 
Aberdeen ministry of 1852-5 was essential; without him it 
would have been fatally weakened. But, in view of his past 
attitude to tlie court, it was hardly possible for him to be placed 
again in charge of the Foreign Office. He became Home 
Secretary, but he remained interested in foreign affairs, and he 
supported Lord John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, in pressing 
the cabinet to take a strong line against Russia. When the 
Crimean scandals brought about the fall of the Aberdeen 
Government the Queen had recourse, in turn, to Lord Derby 
and Lord John Russell. Neither of these was able to form a 
ministry, and, no doubt with reluctance, she sent for Palmer- 
ston. He was the one man who was able to secure and retain 
public confidence, and he had no difficulty in forming a cabinet. 

Palmerston was now seventy-one years of age, and, except 
for a period of fifteen months in 1858-9, he retained the premier- 
ship until his death. He remained as vigorous, as overbearing, 
as flippant, and as contemptuous of decorum as in past years, 
and though the Queen and the Prince Consort never fully over- 
came their distrust of him he retained {except for one short 
period) the confidence of the people. 

In its original form the first Palmerston ministry was, in the 
main, a continuation of that of Aberdeen, but when Palmerston 
decided to go on with the appointment of the Roebuck com- 
mittee (instead of asking the House of Commons to drop the 
inquiry, as he might have done) the Peelite group resigned. 
The ministry was probably the stronger for the secession of its 
lukewarm members. The Crimean War was carried on with 
vigour, and Palmerston received credit for the conclusion of a 
victorious peace in 1856. 

The Persia War of 1856 might be regarded as an aftermath of 
the Crimean War.. As the result of Russian intrigues the 
Shah of Persia attacked Herat, in Afghanistan, and Lord 
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Canning, the Governor-General of India, decided to take action 
against him. Sir James Outram led an expedition aga^t the 
Persians and defeated them. By the treaty of peace, which was 
signed at Paris in 1857, the Shah agreed to withdraw from 
Afghamstan and to accept British advice in his dealings with 
Russia. 

A dispute with China led to the outbreak of the second China 
War. (An earher war, in 1840-2, had resulted in the cession 
of Hong-Kong to Great Britam and the opening of five ports, 
including Canton and Shanghai, to foreign trade.) In October, 
1856, the Arrow, a vessel at Canton, had been seized by Chinese 
ofiicials, and members of her crew had been arrested for piracy. 
The Arrow had formerly been of British registry (at Hong- 
Kong), but It appeared that her registration had expired in 
September, 1856, and though at the time of her capture she was 
flying the British flag she had no right to do so. It seems 
difficult to understand the grounds of British protest; neverthe- 
less, Palmerston contended that the action of the Chinese 
amounted to an infringement of British rights, and the surrender 
of the ship and her crew was demanded. The Chinese refusal 
was followed by fighting at Canton. The crew of the Arrow 
were surrendered to the British, but hostilities continued, and 
Canton was bombarded. 

These events were the subject of controversy in Great 
Britam, and early in 1857 Richard Cobden m the House of 
Commons moved a vote of censure on the Government in con- 
nection with events in China. Palmerston was beaten by six- 
teen votes, and, mstead of resigning, he resolved to appeal to 
the country. The electors responded to his appeal to maintain 
the honour of the flag m distant lands, and m the newly elected 
House he was supported by a maj'ority of seventy. 

The outstandmg event of the year 1857 was the Indian 
Mutiny, which is described elsewhere in this book. Forces 
mtended for operations against the Chinese were diverted to 
India, and it was not till the end of 1857 that the China War 
was resumed. Canton was agam bombarded, and was captured 
and sacked, and the Taku forts, at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
River, were seized. The refusal of the Chinese to come to 
terms was followed by an advance towards Pekin. The Chinese 
Government now yielded, and by the Treaty of Tientsin it was 
agreed that a British Resident should be received at Pekin and 
British consuls at the treaty ports. 
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His Victory at the general election of 1857 had shown how 
great w^ Palmerston's popularity. An event at the beginning 
of 1858 ^oved that not even Palmerston could defy the wishes 
and prejudices of the nation with impunity. In January, 1858, 
an unsuccessful attempt on the life of the Emperor Napoleon 
III was made' by a band of conspirators led by an Italian narned 
Orsini, who was captured and executed. Great indignation 
was felt in France when it became known that the plot had been 
hatched in London and the bombs had been made in Birming- 
ham, Some French officers petitioned the Emperor to lead 
them in war against Great Britain, and the French Foreign 
Minister addressed a peremptory demand to the British Govern- 
ment to strengthen its law against conspiracy. Palmerston, 
who was desirous of remaining on good terms with Napoleon, 
inuoduced in the House of Commons the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill, by which such conspiracy was to be made punishable with 
penal servitude for life. The Bill itself was unexceptionable, 
but the attitude of the French Government and people had 
aroused very strong feeling in Great Britain. The idea that 
Palmerston was "truckling to France" made any discussion of 
the Bill upon its merits impossible, and it was defeated on 
second reading. Palmerston resigned. 

From February, 1858, to June, 1859, the Conservatives under 
the Earl of Derby held office without a majority in the House 
of Commons. The record of this ministry is described else- 
where. A general election in 1859 failed to provide it with a 
majority, and it resigned. 

Palmerston returned to office with a cabinet which included 
Pcelites as well as Whigs. Lord John Russell (Earl Russell 
after 1861) was Foreign Secretary and Gladstone was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The fusion of Peelites and Whigs into a 
^gle Liberal party was approaching completion, though while 
Palmerston lived the eagerness of the Peelites for social and 
political reform was kept in check by the laissez-faire attitude 
of the Whigs. In home affairs, therefore, the second Palmer- 
ston ministry was a time of quiescence, though the finance of 
the period presented some features of interest. 

The income-tax, which had been introduced by Peel in 1842, 
at sevcnpence in the pound, remained at that figure until 1854, 
when on account of the Crimean War it was doubled. A 
turthcr twopence was added in 1855, th^ tax remained 
unchanged in 1856, but it was reduced to sevenpence in 1857 
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and to fivepence in 1858. Expenditure on national ^efence 
caused it to be raised to ninepence in 1859, and the free trade 
budget of i860 brought it up to tenpence. Gladstone disliKed 
the tax, viewing it as an impost on energy and enterprise, and 
he looked forward to its abolition. He was able to'take a penny 
off m 1861, twopence in 1863, a penny in 1864, and tv/opence 
in 1865, when the tax stood at only fourpence. > 

In i860, the policy of free trade, which had been inaugurated 
by Peel in 1843, was brought practically to completion. Rich- 
ard Cobden, vdth the reluctant consent of Palmerston and the 
cordial approval of Gladstone, negotiated a commercial treaty 
with France by which French duties on many articles of British 
production were reduced. In the budget of the year Gladstone 
removed the duties on all remaining articles classed as manu- 
factured goods. Customs were retained on only forty-eight 
articles, and these remaining duties were not of a protective 
character. 

A bill to repeal the duty on paper, after being passed by the 
House of Commons, was rejected by the House of Lords. On 
the constitutional question thus raised the Commons registered 
a protest, on the motion of Palmerston (who, however, was not 
really in sympathy with Gladstone on the matter). This action 
of the Lords was the immediate cause of an important change in 
financial procedure in 1861. It had been the custom for the 
Government to deal with various financial matters in separate 
bdls. In 1861 Gladstone incorporated the whole of the 
financial proposals for the year (mcludmg the abolition of the 
paper duty) m a single Fmance Bill, which the Lords did not 
venture to reject, and the precedent thus established became 
the normal practice for the future. 

In 1861 Robert Lowe, the Minister for Education, introduced 
his revised code, by which grants were to be made in support 
of pubhc elementary schools, subject to children reaching a 
certain standard of proficiency in the elementary subjects of 
instruction. The system of "payment by results” was criti- 
^ed then and throughout the period of its existence, but 
it probably promoted the efficiency of the schools. 

But the attention of the second Palmerston ministry was 
engaged mainly in foreign affairs. Events in China called for 
further action. The Treaty of Tientsin had not been ratified 
by the Chinese Government, and fighting was renewed in 1859. 
A British naval attack on the Taku forts (which had been 
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restored to the Chinese after the Treaty of Tientsin) was 
repulsed. A stronger force attacked and captured the forts in 
i860 and advanced to the neighbourhood of Pekin. The 
Chinese then agreed to the British demands, but they treacher- 
ously seized some British officers and put them to death. The 
expeditionary force thereupon destroyed the Emperor's summer 
palace and reduced the Chinese to submission. By the Treaty 
of Pekin the Emperor agreed to receive a British minister at 
Pekin, to open more ports to foreign trade, to allow foreign 
shipping on the Yang-tse, to permit Christian missions, to 
permit the collection of Chinese customs by foreign officials, 
and to pay an indemnity. 

Relations with France continued to be strained, and Palmers- 
ton, who was formerly well disposed towards Napoleon III, 
now viewed his actions with distrust. It was for some time 
feared that the French were contemplating an attack upon Great 
Britain. Vigorous defence measures were undertaken; the 
fortifications of naval ports were strengthened, and a Volunteer 
force was raised. But Napoleon's attention was engaged by 
the Italian War of Liberation. His annexation of Savoy and 
Nice did nothing to establish good relations with Great Britain, 
where his action was disliked. The Cobden treaty of i860 was 
accepted by Palmerston less on account of its merits than be- 
cause It tended to reduce Anglo-French animosity and to lessen 
the prospect of war. 

Great Britain took no direct part in the Italian War of 
Liberation. Palmerston and Russell were in sympathy with 
the Italian cause, and they were instrumental in securing the 
adhesion of the central duchies to Sardinia by suggesting the 
holding of plebiscites. When Garibaldi went to Sicily Russell 
expressed approval in the House of Commons; he declined a 
French proposal that joint action should be taken to prevent 
Garibaldi's crossing to Naples; and to the Austrian Government 
he expressed hopes for the success of Victor Emmanuel against 
the Papal States. 

In the Schleswig War, which occurred in 1864, the province 
of Schleswig and Holstein were seized by Prussia and Austria 
acting jointly against Denmark. It is unnecessary to indicate 
here the grounds of their action; it is sufficient to remark that 
British public opinion condemned German aggression. Before 
the outbreak of the war Russell had used expressions which 
gave rise to the belief that Great Britain would assist Denmark. 
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but v.hcn the attack v,as made she remained neutral. It 
IS probable that Russell, iti '■peakintt so freely, was expecting 
the support of France, whicli Napoleon v.as unvdiiing to give. 
Moreover, though tt is po siblc that Pahnenton might have 
supported Russell r/cn to the extent of sanctioning mterven- 
tion in the v ar, the Queen took a strong line to the contrarj’; 
she insisted upon the excision from tlic .speech at the opening of 
Parliament in iS6^ of certain phraser, which implied the possi- 
bility of Brmsh participation in the fortlicoming war; and she 
even threatened to dcssolvc Parlhimcnt and let the natron deddc 
on this matter between her and her ministers. (In sucli an 
event, Palmerston and Russell were by no mc.ins assured of the 
whole-hearted support of their colleagues.) It is commonly 
held that Palmerston and Russell were outwitted by Bis.marck 
— that he "called their bluff." In fairness to them it should 
be recognised that they were not altogether free .agents, unless, 
indeed, they were prepared to provoke a conflict whidi_ would 
have brought the monarchy into the arena of party politics and 
might have seriously weakened it. The real ground of criticism 
of RusscH is his use of threatening language without first imking 
sure of his ability to convert Ins tlircats into acts. The Queen's 
action may be variously interpreted as inspired by a love of 
peace, by distrust of her ministers, or by a liking for Germany. 

During the American Civil War of iS5i-5 tkc sympathies of 
the people of Great Bntam were divided. The landed gentry 
of Great Britain fclt_ little sympathy with the north, whidi was 
commerdal, industrial, and democratic, and mudi for the men 
of their own dass in the rebel southern states. The working 
classes of Great Britain were strongly on the side of the north 
on tlic question of slavery, which w.ts one (though not tlic only 
one) of the issues of the war. It followed that the Governments 
of the two countrip were rather less in sympatliy than the 
peoples. The British Government maintained an attitude of 
neutrality, although it recognised the southern states as belli- 
gerents. (This meant that in the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment the southerners were entitled to fight, and that in the 
event ol southern poops being captured by the United States 
army they were entitled to treatment as prisoners of war and not 
as rebels.) The north resented this recognition, and the British 
Government did not venture to recognise the independence 
of the southern states, or to offer its mediation in the struggle, 
both of which courses were at one time under consideration. 
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The Trent incident brought the United States and Great 
Britain perilously near to war. The Trent was a 
which was carrying two southern envoys, Slidell and Masoi^ to 
Europe; it was stopped on the high seas by a federal warship, 
and the envoys were taken prisoners. Feeling in Great Bntam 
ran high, and troops were sent to Canada. PalrnerstM and 
Russell prepared a strong protest, the rejection of which by the 
United States must have involved the two countries iri 
while it could not have been accepted by the Americans without 
humiliation. The Prince Consort advised the modification 01 
the dispatch, suggesting that the incident might be passed over 
if the United States would disavow the action of the captain or 
the warship and release the men. Presideiit Lincoln was un- 
willing to do this, but friendly representations were made to 
him by other European powers, and when he reused that the 
opinion of the whole civilised world was against him he released 
the prisoners. , . _ 

The north had genuine ground of complaint against Great 
Britain in connection with the Alabama, a warship which was 
built on the Mersey for the southern states. It was the duty of 
the British Government, as a neutral, to prevent the departure 
of the Alabama until after the war. The matter was brought 
to Russell's notice in June, 1862, but delays occurred, and when 
the order for the detention of the vessel reached Birkenhead it 
was too late. She had left port, and did a great deal of damage 
to northern shipping before she was sunk. ^ Russell refused to 
consider an American claim for compensation, but the matter 
was persisted in, and was the subject of arbitration proceedings 
some years later. . , , 

The Lancashire cotton industry suffered a serious set-back 
during the American Civil War. The blockade of southern 
ports by the federal navy cut off from Lancashire its supplies of 
taw materials. Mills were closed down, and thousands of 
oj)eratives were thrown out of employment. It is much to their 
credit that, understanding the importance and the magmtude 
of the issues involved in the American struggle, they bore their 
hardships with courage and with an entire absence of disorder. 

A general election in the summer of 1865 resulted m favour 
of the Government, whose majority was slightly increased. 
This was a personal triumph for Palmerston. Popular con- 
fidence in him remained unabated, but his days were numbered. 
In October of that year, at the age of eighty-one, he died. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE Fn?ST GLADSTONE MINISTRY 


Beeobe the history of his first ministry is considered, the chief 
events in the early life and career of William Ewar^ Gladstone 
may be briefly narrated. Son of FXfverpbol merchant, he 
v?as educated at Eton and Christ Church College, O.xford, and 
he devoted himself to a political career. He became Tory 
member for.^Newyk in ^e first reformed Parliament, and 
attract^some attention by Ttis attitude on the question of the 
abolition of ^very. He advocated gradual emancipation of the 
negroes, and called for the establishment of a scheme for their 
religious education. In the fct Peel ministry he was,U“tle_r- 
Secretary for the Colonies, mid when Peel assumed office in 
1841 Gladstone was given the post of Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. He was promoted to the Presidency in_i 843 , 
cotsdeatLovs sctwpVes, ist regard to Peel’s proposal to roake. a 
grant to Maynooth College led to his resignation early in 1845, 
Later in that year he resumed office, this time as Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, and he supported his chief 
rvithout hesitation in the struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, although for some weete at this time he was without a 
seat in Parliament. 


During the next twenty years Gladstone was recognised as^ 
one_of jhe lading jnen_ia the Peelite group, and he gained a 
great_reputation for his mastery of the principles of national 
fi nan ce. In Lord Aberdeen's coalition ministry of 1852-5 
Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he proved 
himself to be a worthy disciple of Peel. In his budg etJlf 1853 
he carried the free trade work of his foxmex. leader a stage 
/arffi^by abolishing the duties on about a hundred and twenty 
articles and reducing those on another one hundred and thirty- 
four. He disliked tiie income-tax, and he kept in mind Peel's 
original conception_pf it as a temporary impost. He brought 
forward a'^fieme for its reduction and ultimate extinction, and 
in its place he proposed to raise money by an extension of the 

legacy duty. 
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When Palmerston succeeded Aberdeen in 1855, Gladstone 
was invited to cont inue in office, but the action' of the Prime 
Minister in“sancHbnmg die appointment of a committee of 
inquiry into the conduct of the Crimean War was distasteful to 
the Peelites, and tlicy resigned. In 1859, however, when 
Palmerston became Mme Minister for the second time, Glad- 
stone was’ reappointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
tenure of the office was characterised by a series of brilliant 
budgets, by whidi he completed tlie establishment of free trade. 
His eagerness for political and social reform was kept in check 
by Palmerston, but on the latter's death Gladstone, now Leader 
of the House of Commons in the Russell ministry, introduced a 
parliamentary Reform Bill which aroused the apprehensions 
of the Whig section of the supporters of the Government. The 
Bill was defeated, and the fall of the ministry was followed by 
two years of Conservative rule. 

Disraeli, as Leader of the House of Commons in 1867, pro- 
a Reform Bill which was in substance that of his rivd. 
Since Disraeli could not command an independent majority in 
the Commons he was forced to agree to the amendments which 
Gladstone, now leader of the opposition, put forth. Credit 
for tlie passing of the Act, therefore, was attributed by the newly 
enfranchised electors to Gladstone as much as to Disraeli. In 
the general election of 1868 the Liberals (the party into which 
Whigs and Peelites were now finally merged) obtained a 
majority of one hundred and twenty, and Gladstone, who had 
already passed thirty-five years in political life, became Prime 
Minister. 

/Gladstone, a man of outstanding rectitude of character and 
of deep religious convictions, a profound scholar, a great finan- 
°^L?“d_economist, and one of the greatest parliamentary orators 
of modem times, felt that Iris hour had come. The power 
■which had been granted him by the people should be used in 
their service. Abuses should be remedied, privileges curtailed, 
reforms, some of them long overdue, promoted. IJ 
L first demanded his attention. Three-quarters of the 

Irish people Were Roman Catholic; of the remainder some were 
Presbyterian, and it is probable that th e Church of Ireland in - 
S feded no more than one-eighth of the people ot Ireland amon g 
lpJ ^rents 7 ~’Trs connection with Rome had been severea’m 
Tudor tunes — yet it still retained the endowments which it had 
enjoyed from time immemorial. These end owments i ncluded 
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the nght Nv hich was pn id directly, bj Iri sh hm jgajeis 

nnrt inHirf ctIv 1 o\’TnciF tchlims, most ofj^iiDm.S.jefsJRom-'in 

CM” ■ . ^ ^ 

Enrllcr in 1868, ssWlc Disraeli vas mill in ofnee, Gladstone 
had declared himself in favour of the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church, and in March, 1869, he 
introduced a bill for this purpose. It '.vas fiercely opposed, 
especially in the' House of Lords, and for a lime it seemed 
likely that a grave constitutional crisis would develop. TEe 
Queen advised the bishops .and the opposition peers to act with 
moderation .and to avoid rejection of the Bill (which she per- 
sonally disliked), a nd with some amendments i t was carried. . 
'The Church of Ircfahd ceased to be liic state CHurchTniid its 
'arcIiEShops and BIsTiops ceased to sit in the House of Lords, 
but it retained possession of all c.athcdrals, duirclics, and par- 
sonages. Its property, vaalucd at sixteen million pounds, p.asscd 
to the state, but a p.art of it, of the c.apit.al v.aluc of nearly ten 
millions, wxs returned to the Church. The life interests of 
the existing clergy were jtreserved. At the same time the May- 
nooth grant and the rcgiiim donum (an annual grant to the 
Presbyterians of Ulster) were discontinued, in each ease com- 
pensation being paid out of the forfeited funds of the disestab- 
lished Church. 

It vypuld n ot be tru e t o say that Irish religious ammosi y pdie d 
.aw.ay .as the result of*t!ic mcjKure; bitter feelings whicii TTad 
existed for generations could hot readily be extinguished. But, 
at least, the Irish grievance in being compelled to support a 
church which w.as not that of tlic mass of die people disappeared. 

( The effect of the Act upon the Churdi of Ireland has been 
variously estimated ; it is probably true to say diat it li.as been 
bcncfidal. Freed from the state connection, "it has been able to 
do its work among its own adherents with greater effect, and, 
^ w’lthin its more hmitcd sphere, to extend its usefulness. 

The agrananproblem in Ireland offered an even more serious 
, cause of discontent. Much Irish" land w.as owned by ^rcat 
landlords, many of whom were resident in Great Britain and 
were represented m Ireland by agents who rack-rented the 
peasantry. Irish pc.as.ants were forced to gain a livdihood by 
cultivating the sod, since there was no altcmauve occupation 
to whidi dicy could turn. (There were in Ireland no great 
manufacturing towns which could absorb surplus labour not 
required on the land, as was the case in Great Britain.) Exces- 
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sive rents were charged for small holdings of land, tlie barest 
margin of subsistence being left to the cultivator. If the Irish 
farmer worked hard and improved his holding by the erection 
of buildings, fences, and gates, or by the draining and rnanuring 
of the land, he might find that his rent was raised against him, 
so that the benefit of the improvement passed to the landlord. 
The failure of a tenant to pay his rent might be followed by 
eviction; tlie improvements which had been made remained 
the property of the landlord, and no compensation was paid 
to the tenant in respect of tltcm. Under such a system it was 
inevitable that the peasantry should remain in a condition of 
cwreme poverty. In IJlster things were not quite so bad, since, 
by custom, an outgoing tenant was entitled to compensation 
from his successor for the improvements he had made, 
vdn 1 870 the'First Irish Land Act was pass ed. Its provisions 
wer'e’Tiased on the Dlst^ custom, which was 'made legally 
binding and was extended throughout Ireland. Tenants who 
were evicted by their landlord for any other reason than non- 
payment of rent were to be compensated for disturbance and 
for any improvements they had made, and a plan was evolved 
by which ^e Government might lend money to tenants who 
wished to buy their farms. The interest of a tenant in his 
holding was thus recognised by law, but the Act did no more 
than touch the fringe of the problem. Evictions were still 
possible, and rack-renting went on unabated, while the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to the purchase of farms were almost 
valueless, since landlords were not compelled to sell. 

The outstanding measure of the year 1 870 was the Elementary ^ 
E ducation Act .. The condition, of elementary education 'in 
GrearBritain was far from satisfactory. Schools provided by 
the National Society and the British Society existed in most 
towns and large villages; since 1835 these societies had been 
assisted in their work of building schools by the receipt of 
Government grants, and since 1861 the schools had received 
grants to aid in their maintenance, which for the rest was 
dependent upon fees and upon the subscriptions of persons , 
philanthropically inclined. ^ B ut the s tandard o.f,education in 
the schools was deplorably low, and oniy^out lialf the, chiMren 
of school age were in attendance. The enfranchisement of the 
working classes in towns by the Reform Act of 1867 had con- 
vmced politicians that “we must educate our m:isters,'' since if 
the new voters remained'“illiterate they would be unfit to pass 
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judgment on political affairs. Forster's Elementary Educatio n 
Act made education neither compulsor>- nor tree. Its aim was 
thcproyision ot suincient sciiool accomiitodatioTTfor all children 
between the ages of five and thirteen. The countrj' was to be 
divided into school districts; the existing voluntary schools were 
to be retained, and in those districts in which accommodation 
was insuffident School Boards, elected by the ratepayers, w'cre 
to be set up and were to be charged with the duty of building 
and maintaining schools, money for the purpose being provided 
from the poor rate. Much controversy was aroused by the 
provisions for religious instruction, and it was at length enacted 
(rather than agreed) that teaching distinctive of the denomina- 
tion which provided the ^hool might Ec given in voluiitary 
•SchooETbutTliat in the "Board” schools religious instruction 
was toBr undcnommation.ll in character. Tlic right of parents 
to withdraw their children from religious instruction was 
recognised by the insertion of a conscience dausc. 

I In 1871 die Universities of O.xford and Cimbridge were 
throwTi open to Nonconformists. Hitherto, a student, before 
recciwng a degree, was required to dedarc his assent to tlie 
Thirty-nine Arudes of tlie Church of England. This require- 
ment was now abandoned, and, although these universities 
continued to be assoaated with the Church of England, no 
rdigious test was henceforth to be imposed as a condition of 
taking a degree or receiving appointment to office (oxept to 
certam derical offices). 

^ The l aw relatin g toj rade unions luidTieen in an unsatisfactory 
state for m.iny years. In the first qii.irter of the nineteenth 
century tr^ unionism had been illegal. In 1824 workmen 
'were permitted to combine in bargaining with employers about 
hours of work and rates of wages, but for no other purpose. In 
fact, during the next forty years many otlicr aspects of trade 
union activity were devdoped, although the limits imposed in 
1824 h.ad never been removed. The strength of the unions 
caused some alarm, and in 1867 a Royal Commission investi- 
gated the charges brought against them by their opponents and 
the grievances which were alleged by their supporters. The 
latter complained, in particular, that since the Act of 1824 did 
not specifically permit trade unions to hold property or funds 
it was impossible to prosecute offidals who embezzled their 
money; recognition of the right of the unions to exist was 
demanded, and protection was daimed for their funds. An 
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act was passed in 1869 to afford protection in regard to the 
funds,’ trade unions being placed in this respect on a level with 
■friendly societies, an d in 1871 the larger problem was deal t 
with by the passing &!' an act whicff'^ully legalised the unions. 
This measufeTKinoving as it did a grievance of long standing, 
would have received the approbation of the working classes had 
it not been accompanied by a Criminal Law Amendment Act 
which forbade picketing as an accompaniment of strikes. Since 
a strike wo’uld lose much of its effectiveness without picketing, 
the workmen felt that Parliament was taking away with one hand 
what it was conceding with the other, and the Government by 
its method of dealing with the question gained the approval of 
neither employers nor employed. • 

The Prussian army, reorganised by Bismarck and Von( 
Moltke, had fought three successful wars on the continent in 
seven years, and public attention was directed to thejnadequacy 
of the British army. Mr. ^Cardwell ,. Secretary-of. State .fo r 
'’^r, iiitroduccd a numberof army reforms, ot which, perhaps, 
the most important was the establishment of the s hort service 
system'. ' Under the existing system'a young man who embark^ 
upon a milita^_career,^nlistfid„for. twenty-one years . At the 
end of his period of setvice he was too olcl to learn a trade, and 
he was given a pension. Under the new regulations a man was 
accepted for a short period — ^in any case not more than twelve 
y ears— -and he was to serve for only part of this period with the 
colours. He -was then to ^ be transferred to tlie res erve, liable 
to be xecalled in the event ot war. Such a man when he left 
^tne army would still be young enough to take his part in civil 
uife. It was hoped that by tliese measures a more ample flow 
'Of recruits would be secured and that a large and effleient array 
would be instantly available in times of crisis. 

As a means of promoting the professjo^al efficiency of army 
{Officers the Government resolved upon the abolition of the 
> sy stem of purchasing commissions . A’^bill was introduced 
with^ tKIs ob}cct; the system was "to be discontinued, and the 
existing holders of cominissions"wefeTb be compensated. But 
the^ upper classes warmly resented the abolition of a system by 
which they monopolised the superior posts in the army, and 
the House of Lords, while not directly rejecting the Bffi, re- 
solved to postpone its consideration. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues thereupon resolved to attain their object in another 
Way. The practice of purchasing commissions rested upon the 
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sanction of a royal warrant, and ministers advised the 
to issue a new warrant which would cancel that of George III, 
and so terminate tJtc system- This action was of couisc 
criticised by their poliucal opponents, but the House of Lords 
was compelled to pass the Bill in order that ousting ofhccrs 
should receive compensation. 

The principal legislative acliicvcmcnt of the year 1 8 7U . yas 
the Ballot Act, which established the practice of secret voting, 
andhy consequence did niuch to reduce corruption, at elections. 
Bribciy' and intimidation were illegal; when it became im- 
possible to ascertain how a vote had been cast they ceased to be 
worth while. A Licensing Act which w.ts passed in the same 
year provided fobthe closing of public houses by midnight in 
London' and.by eleven o’clock elsewhere. 

^ Gladstone turned to Ireland again in 1873, when he intro- 
duced anTHsKTInivcrslty Bill. It provided for the establish- 
ment of auTnsIiTJnivcrsity to which various c.visting institutions 
of university rank should be afhliatcd. The new university 
was to ^^unsec.t.arian ; no religious tests were to be imposed, 
and fellov^liips and professorships were to be open to Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Tlte teaching of thcpiogs', 
Itistq^, and mental and moral philosophy v/asio.be^ forbiddM, 
and 'the e.vpression by any professor of views which might give 
offence to the religious convictions of any member of the uni- 
versity was to be followed by his removal from his post. It was 
hoped that me n of different rcligious^vicws would be able to 
associate jmJjaimbny, buc'iuch a trave sty oT 'the"iiormal~c6n- 
cepffoni of a university' pleased np^dyTTh England or in Ireland. 
'IhcJSiiljyasjceiecmd.by^ffw Ho^e”ofL,Commons. 

\jThe other important measure of 1873 \ras more successful, 
-^y t he Sup reme Court ofJpdicature^.^ct the.Iaw courts were 
j|? 3 rTrsmgIe^TOm was 5??* ap, divided into a, High 
Cour£-or^i«Ucea^_a_Courtpf Appeal. The former comprised 
several divisions corresponding to the former separate Courts 
of Queen;s...Bcnch, Exchequer, Common Pleas, Chancery, 
Pro^te, Divorce, and Admiralty. The advimtage of the change 
was twofold. ' Judges were appointed to the court as a whole, 
and could be transferred from one division to another in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of public business. Further, 
whereas formerly the common law courts dealt only with law 
and the Court of Chancery with equity, henceforth all divisions 
could lake notice of both law and equity. 
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The foreign policy of the first Gladstone ministry was pacific 
afi3’concmatoi5v_ It endeavoured to avert the outbreak of war 
bStween Trance and Prussia in 1870; it can hardly be blamed 
for its failure, in view of the foolish conduct of French states- 
men at a critical time and of the determination of Bismarck to 
force on a conflict. Great Britam.xemaincd neutral during the 
war, and she secured fromlioth contestants a promise to respect 
Belgian neutrality. Russia at this time announced that she 
would no longer regard herself as bound by that clause in the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, by which she had been forbidden to 
maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. The prohibition had been 
imposed upon her by Great Britain and France, the victorious 
powers in the Crimean War, and could be enforced only by 
Aem. France was now in no condition to engage Russia ; Great 
Britain must do so alone, or must consent to a modification of 
tne treaty. War seemed possible, but Gladstone was unwilling 
to go to this lengdi. A protest was sent to Russia, but the 
mevitable was accepted, and Russia began to build a fl^j; in the 
Black Sea, It is difficult to suggest what further action, short 

■war, could have been taken by Great Britain; nevertheless, 
the ministry suffered some loss of prestige and popularity over 
the affair. " ' 

It was ev en mo re unfqrtunate,pyer the. Alabama, arbitration. 
The ihadent had occufrsS during the second Palmers- 

ton administration, and the task of meeting the claims of the 
United States was inherited by the Gladstone ministry. An 
arbitrafion treai^ was concluded between Great Britain and the ' 
];l®^^Si:ates, 'arid 'a’'fnbunal was appointed to adjudicate on 
the question at Geneva! The Americans claimed £9,500,000 
as direct damage s, and put forward a suggestion that iiidirect 
'^d consequentia l damages amounted to four hundred millions. 
This,~howeverpwas withdrawn by them, and was ruled out by 
the tribunal. The amount awarded for direct damages was 
£ 3 » 25 o,ooo. In Great Britain it was felt that the country had 
not received fair treatment; what might have been a valuable 
precedent in the settlement of international disputes proved, for 
many years, to be a hindrance to the acceptance of the principle 
of arbitration. The Gladstone ministry suffered further loss 
OLPopularity over the affah. * , 

^Xv£. JP)ECtion of the I rish University Bill was-f&llowed by 
p ~Tstone's offer of his resigna tion to the Queen . ^ Disraeli, 
hoover, refused to fornT^t another stop-gap ministry, and 
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3 Gladstone resumed office. But the mintstr)- was fat.illy 
wLahened. | In spite of its achievements tt had iost_ popularity 
aiid support. To judge by the number .and variety of the 
reforms a\hich it had put for.vard tt .should have received tlie 
gratitude and retained the support of Large sections of the people. 
But the ciTect was almost the opposite. B y most. of t hese 
measures some group or other was oficnded or adversely 
affected, and.su‘eta|_of Jus acts lostTor_Gladstone more voms 
than t hey ga ined. Churchm^iijiLsliked thc discstahHslimcnt 
^ttreh and the opcning^'Cfxford'an'd'^Cainbndgc 
toTDlssentcrs, vdio, in their turn, v,ere dissatisfied with the 
]5rovisionsbf the Elementary Education .Act relating to religious 
instruction in schools. Thcjuppcrjd.asscs disapproved of the 
abolition of the purc li.xse of commissions and the leg.aIisation of 
tSdc^monsrwnllirtric vrorking classes resented the st.atc of the 
law watii regard to picl.cjing dunng strjte. It \\.is generally 
felt that the foreign twh' c\-_ort)m~Govcrnincnt had been weak, 
though its critTcs woulcrnavc beeneveh ihoTc tinsparingm their 
condemnation of wars with Russia over the Black Sea question 
and avith America about the Alabama claims. Gladstone’s 
financial polic}' had been markedly successful. Reforms cost 
money; yet the Prime Minister had insisted on rigid economy 
urpoblic affairs and had reduced the income-tax to threepence 
in the pound, bringmg tt within sight of extinction. In the 
hope of attraaing support Gladstone, in hLs election address, 
promised the .abolition of the income-tax, but the Govcramclirs 
record offered to tlic Consen-atives too many points of attack. 
In the general election, the first after the passing jaf the Ballot 
Act, _ the Liberals were decisively defeated, and,~fo’r the first 
time since 1841, a clear Conservative majority was secured. 
Gladstone immediately resigned." 



CHAPTER XVII 


DISRAELI 

BpjAMiN Disraeli, the son of Isaac DTsraeli, a Jewish man of 
letters, was bom in, 1804. In his youth he studied law, but he 
gained notice as the author of a scries of political novels, and he 
determined to enter political life. (Though of Jewish race, he 
was a mernb^r_ofj:he Church of England and was eligible for 
mernbership"of tlJe House of Commons; had he been of tlie 
Jewish faith he would have been excluded.) I n 18 3 7, tlie year 
of Queen V ictoria's accession, he entered Parliament as Com 
se mtive ine inbeFfbf Maidstbh^"'"’ 

HrwaFHisa^oInfe 3 ”atTfiot*being offered a position in Peel’s 
administration of 1841-6, and in course of time he became its 
bitter critic. Witli some other Tory members he formed the 
~’i 5 ,§^tigland group, hostile to the Prime Minister, and intent 
upo^romoting industrial“an^'socidxeform while maintaining 
protection. Por some years Disraeli failed to win the con- 
fidence of other members of his party, the eccentricity of _his 
inanner, the oddity of his personal appearance, and the excita- 
bility of his oratory telling against him. The splitting of the 
Conservative party on the free trade issue afforded him the 
opportunity he sought, and tlie secession of the Peelites from 
th^ party left him as one of the leaders of the orthodox remnant. 

Disraeli was fated to pass the greater part of his political 
career in opposition, and he devoted his talents to the establish- 
ment of his influence within the party, reorganising it, restating 
iis policy, and fitting it to rule the country. He was by no 
means prepared to suffer political martyrdom for a lost cause; 
regardmg protection as dead, he induced his foUovrers to accept 
as the settled fiscal policy of the nation.*^ He taught 
e Conservatives to trust the people in order that they might 
e ttusted by the people,"^ Conservatism was not to be the 
cr^d of wealth and birth alone; the nation was invited to see m 
democracy" a whole-hearted devotion of the party to 
constitutional progress. His foreign jio ljcaUKas-in 
- Pslmerstonian tradition of uphol 3 ing.Britishjntgx e§^XfS^ 
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pres^y i n the near East, where British interests and presti ge 
seernM to be in ^oiae^an g er^ 'he’B etermme 3 ~Io m amtain the 
integrity of T urkey in the face otThe Russian rnchSee. Afier 
a'lSng'p'enod'oT^tional indifference to colonial affairs, during 
which the overseas possessions of the Crown were commonly 
regarded as burdens rather than as assets, he drew attention to 
their importance. He revived tlie interest of the nation in the 
British Empire, and he secured for the Conservative party the 
advantage to be gained by this change of view. The Conser- 
vatives came to be regarded as, or at least they claimed to 
be, the special guardians of Imperial interests, and they did 
I not hesitate to stigmatise their political ’ opponents as “little- 
Englanders.” 

Upon the fall of the Russell ministry early in 1852, a Conser- 
vative Government was formed with the Earl of Derby as Prime 
Minister and Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. The Government was in 
a minority in the Hoiise'bFCommons — ^yet Di^aeli's budget 
met with widespread approval, and was accepted. At a general 
elecdon in the summer the Conservadves gained some seats, 
but not enough to yield them a majority. When the new Parlia- 
ment met an attempt was made by the opposidon to discredit 
the ministry by the moving of a resoludon expressing approval 
of free trade. Disraeli defeated the attack by inducing his 
followers to accept the resoludon, which, therefore, was carried 
by the votes of members of all pardes. The Conservatives 
henceforth were not committed to the support of protection. 
But Whigs and Peelites^acted together againstJJisradi’s^second 
^dget, which was defeated, and the Government resigned." 

A second Defby-Disraeli rainisU^t^was formed in 1858, after 
the defeat of Palmereton on the Cdnspiracy to' Murder Bill. 
This ministry, like the first, could not command a majority in 
the House of Commons, and its continuance for sixteen months 
was mainly due to the reluctance of different sections of the 
opposidon to act together. Some measures of importance 
were passed during this period. T he Indi a Act of 1858 estab- 
lished jthe.sovereigni5rbf the Queen mTnafcrand'aBolishTd' the 
EasT India Conipanyr'" The disqualifiradoh of Jews for mem- 
ber§hip*-Df "the" House of^,Commons was reniove'd, and the 
proiytylqualification of members wi ’’abolished. In 1859 a 
parliamentary Reform BiU^was introduced in the Commons. 
The"c6unty franchise was to be reduced to the level of that 
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already existlog in towns; the right of the be 

holders in towns to vote in fjoth town ^d country , 

discontinued; and certain*" fancy franchises ^ 

The main features of ihe-Bjll were war^y Sfo 

who wanted a more democratic u:.|s ^ere 

were opposed to any extension, while Ae fan^ f rip-hv 
generally ridiculed. The Bill was defeated, ^ the 

instead of resigning, appealed to the country. ^ 

Conservatives gained some seats they still failed to 
parliamentary majority, and, upon bemg defeate 

”“5„SdS”ofGWs.o„e's Refo™ Bm m .866 « 

of DerhjlorTlie’ third Time became. Pr^e 

Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lea e _ . • 

of-Commons which contained a 

1^67''’ D israeli brought forward, proposals for Pr-'g^j— -jjt 
^drmwhichTn the course of their passage bich was 

undenvent amendment to such an extent that_*e Ac which was 

passed differed very much from the Bill which w Glad- 

Many of the changes were accepted on j the 

stone aha the^Liberals, who commanded a 

House of Commons; to have opposed ^e^ amen jjjgg 

have imperilled the ministry. But their „ J nre- 

some members of the Conservative party, who 

pared for such sweeping changes. paid a 

ferred on all male householders in towns and on , .5 gjso, 

rental of t welve pou nds per annum in coimties. „birnished 

if they paid as much as ten pounds per • „£ seats 

rooms, were given votes., A further tedistribuuon 

lrlc^ tlipir scDsrstc rcptcssii ^ > 


and thirty-five towns with less than lO/OOO peopi counties 
of one member; the seats thus released were assig oarlia- \ 

and large towns. For the first time in the ^Sed^ 

mentary representation some large {riven to 

more ^an two members, a third number g order to. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and r' ^ese places it 

arrange for a fair representation of the people three 

was provided that though each of them assumed 

members each elector was to have only two vote , j^ates, 

that at an election each party would *^°“l^^^jnbers of one 
and the outcome would be the election of tw rnore truly 

party and one of the other, a result which would be more tru y 
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representative of the toim than the choice of three membep 
of one party. (The device was found not to work well, and in 
die Reform Act of 18^4 it was abandoned.) The Bill applied 
onlvw England, and in tltc following year measures, similar in 
principle but differing slightly in detail, were passed for Scot- 
land and Ireland. In Scotland the county franchise was hxpi 
at fourteen pounds rental per annum instead of welve, and in 
the redistribution of scats Glasgow received a third member. 
In Ireland the borough franchise w.as limited to those who were 
rated at not less than four pounds per annum. 

By the Reform Acts of jS 6 j and 186S a further attempt was 
made to remove anomalies in parliamentary representation, but, 
as in 1832, no general sdieme of equality in represenmtion 
was introduced. The establishment of household franchise in 
towTis shifted the centre of political power to the working 
elates; the .artisans, hitherto without political power, now 
became the most numerous section of the electorate. (The 
labourers in country distnets were still without the right to 
vote, but tlieir enfranchisement at some date not too far distant 
was inevitable.) Disraeli was confident that the Act would be 
to the advantage of both the nation and the Conservative party; 
many of the Conscn'atives felt, with Lord Derby, that it w’as 
a " leap an the 'dark." 

Another measure passed in 1867 was the British North 
America Act, which brought 'fhe~Dorainion of Canada into 
existence. This was no less ifiSportant than the Reform Act, 
but It occupied mudi less of the time of the House of Commons, 
since it w.-is regarded as non-contentious and met with the 
app^aLolboih parties. ' 

■"TEe Earl of Derby retired from political life early in 186S, 
and Disradi, whose political reputauon had been strengthened 
by'Eis adroitness in the management of the debates on the 
Reform Bill, became Prime Minister. His tenure of the office 
was" short. The conduct of the Fenians, in a series of outrages 
extending over some years, had drawn the attention of the 
House and the country to the condition of Ireland. The state 
of_the Irish C hurch was^ discussed, and Gladstone proposed 
resolutions advomun^its disestablishment. The resolutions 
were carried (the Government being defeated), and an appeal 
to the country became inevitable. The Scottish and Irisli 
Reform Bills had not yet been carried, and it was agreed be- 
tween the two parties that the dissolution should be postponed 
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perhaps, be made universal and compulsory. Such acts in- 
-cluded the Artisans’ Dwcllintp Act and ? Frien^y_Soci^ctics 
Actrbo^lfpasscHmTSyy. tficToraicr, corporations of towns 
tvcre'cnablcd (riot compelled) to acquire and demolish slum 
property. and .b'Uild cottages for tvorking men; the latter en- 
couraged (not compelled) friendly societies to submit thur 
accounts to government audit. 

"The Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874, provoked a great 
deal oLcontroversy. It was introduced in the House of Lords, 
and v;as not at first welcomed by Disraeli, who, however, veered 
round and piloted the Bill tlirough the Commons. The 
purpose of the Act was the suppression of “ ritualistic” practices 
in idle Church of England, and it was defied by the clergy against 
whom it was aimed. During the next few' years several priests 
were committed to prison for refusing to submit to dictation in 
matters of conscience. Men who had no sympathy with Anglo- 
Catholic ceremonial and teaching felt that tlie time was past 
when clergymen of irreproachable lives should be persecuted on 
account of their religious views, and the Act at length ceased 
to be enforced. ’ - ' 

Some iTi'c.asures of greater usefulness were passed in the next 
few years. |The law relating to trade, unions was amended by 
tlie Conspira'cy^rid'ProtectIon~<Jf Property Act In 1875 in such 
a way as to legalise peaceful picketing , so that tlie right of work- 
men to strike and to makcTheir s^trike effective was at last 
recognised. The practice of some shipowners of sending ships 
to sea in an unscaworthy condition was checked by tlie Merchant 
Shippi^^Acte^pf 1875 and 1876; deck cargoes' vverc' to te 
Cmitcd, and a load-line (popularly knoivn as the Plimsqll line) 
was establishe'd."By an Elementary Education Act„passed jn 
j 875 jhe-:a^.ndancc'prclill 5 ren'af s^oSJvasrfi'acic compulsory. 
"rheJZkmtagioi^ Diseases^(.^imais) Act oTiSyS was occasioned 
by the app^ranc^and spread of sucS diseases asToot-and-mouth 
d isease" a mong cattle, liyer:rot among sheep, and swine-fever 
among p^gs; it enabled the Government to take measures for 
the '.suppression of disease and for improving the conditions 
under which farm stock w-as kept. Tito Factory and^prkshops 
Aetjof, 1878^35 an knppmnt ntoasur.e desired to codi^Hie 
law relating, td„tliese“ establlsHments. 

" Disraeli’s interest in impenal affairs was shown in several 
ways during his second 'ministry. In 1875- the ^Egyptian 
Kh^ive, ,Ismafi, wished to sell his shares in the Suez Canal 
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Company, and Disraeli, without waiting for the sanction of 
Parliament, bought them on behalf of the British Government, 
The construction of the canal had aroused little interest in 
Great Britain, and Palmerston, Prime Minister at the time, had 
failed to appreciate its importance. Disraeli, on the other 
hand, recognised its value as a means of communication with 
India, and public opinion endorsed his action in securing for 
Great Britain a large interest in it. Gladstone expressed his 
■fear that the transaction would prove unprofitable; in fact, the 
shares have increase Jin value to such an extent that the annual 
revenue received from them falls little short of the amount 
expended on their purchase. 

In the winter of 1875-6 the Prince of Wales paid a visit to 
India 'and was received everywhere, by princes and people 
alike, with an outburst of loyal enthusiasm. The sovereignty 
of the Queen over India had been proclaimed in 1858; Disraeli 
thought that this sovereignty ought to be expressed in a formal 
title. An act was passed which conferred on the Queen-the 
title of Empress of India, and the formal proclamation of the 
title took place in 1877. The Act was criticised by Disraeli's 
political opponents, but it has been of no small importance in 
securing the loyalty of Indian princes and people. It was to be 
expected that orientals would be more loyal to a personal 
sovereign than to the office of the Secretary of State for India 
— a point readily appreciated by Disraeli, who was himself of 
ori^t^ descent. 

Russian advance towards Afghanistan had for some years 
been causing concern to British statesmen, and the Ameer, 
Sheer Ali, was suspected of pro-Russian sympathies. His 
. ^i;elucta n.cs to receive a British Resident at Herat was one of the 
'causes of the' Afghan War, which broke out in 1878. The war 
is described elsewhere in this book. Its ultimate result was 
the enthronement o f a friendly Ameer, Abdurrahman, and the 
control of his foreign policy. 

Difficulties occurred in South Africa, also, during this period. 
The annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, and the Zulu War of 
, 1879, are described in a later chapter. The problem of dealing 
with'the desire of the Boers to recover their independence was 
inherited from Disraeli by Gladstone, 

^~TheEastern Question, which had been settled for the time 
being by the Treaty of Paris, 1856, became acute again in 1875. 
In that year risings occurred in Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
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the unrest spread, in 1876, to Bulgaria. The Turks employed, 
in its suppression, bodie's'of Irregular troops, known as Bashi- 
Bazouks, by whom terrible atrocities were committed, thousands ^ 
of the Bulgars being massacred. Public opinion in Great' 
Britain, and, indeed, throughout Europe, was deeply stirred . 
Gladstone made^a series, of speeches in which he called upon 
the Government to co-operate wtOi 'other powers in expelling 
‘‘the"ffispealMbIe^ Turk,”, "bag and baggage,” from' Europe. 
Dlir^li, ^er mindful of the Russian menace, was unwilling 
t6"weaken Turkey, and he tried to discredit the reports from 
the Balkans, stigmatising them as " coffee-house babble.” In 
1877, hpwever, Russia made. war upoh'Tufkey 'and, after oyer- 
■Cpinihg the stubborn resistance of the Turks at Plevna, advanced 
to Adiriahople. To save his capital the Sultan accepted Russian 
terms in the Treaty of San Stefano, which provided for the 
establishment of a large independent Bulgar state extending 
from the Danube to the Aegean. " ' 

“British ministers feared that the new Bulgarian state would 
be too much under the influence of Russia, and they demanded 
the revision of the treaty. Some preparations were made for 
war, but the Russian attitude was conciliatory, and it was agreed 
that a Congress of the powers should be held ayBerlin to try to 
reach a solution of the problem. Ayhe_Congress_Great,%it3in 
WM repres^ted.by.Disraeli and his Foreign Secretary, !C6rd 

S^bury.' * • - — • ' - 

Trhe decisions of the Congress were embodied in the Treaty 
'o f Be rlin. The new state_of_Bulgaria,.was. reduced nQlze; the 
Ipa^south.pf the Bdkam, known as _ Eastern,, RdiimelK, was 
to remain within the Turkish Empire but under a Christian 
governor, while the_ province of Macedonia was to continue 
under - direct Turkish rule. Theindependence o^Serbia, 
;Mqn^negro,..and.Roumania, was_ 133 Timed, and'tfie .Turkish 
iprcwinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed uncier Aus- 
itnaiijru.^. Gre^.BrIta'ih,feceivedjhe island of Cyprus. ' 
■''ihe arrangements made at Berlin "iiT'fg^'have been the 
subject of much criticism. When Disraeli and Salisbury re-' 
turned home the Prime Minister declared that they had obtained 
" peace wi th.honpuy^- -Iris to be presumed that by this phrase 
he meant that Bntish interests in the East had been maintained 
and that war with Russia had been averte d. In the light of 
subsequent events the setdement cannot be regarded as a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. The treaty certainly reduced 
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the size of European Turkey and so removed several millions 
of people from Ottoman rule, but no thingjreas.done for the in- 
jiabitants of^tbe province, of „MacedOTia, who had to^ endtife a 
further period of oppression before gaining their freedom. The 
Russian design to advance through the Balkans, either directly 
over the ruins of Turkey or indirectly through vassal^states 
carved out of Turkey, was checked, but the RussianTefforts to 
expand merely changed their direction. Since 1878 attempts 
have been made to extend Russian influence in Asia — towards 
the Far East, in Manchmia, and towards the south, in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Tfie'antagonism of Great Britain and Russia 
over the Eastern Question was, in fact, diverted and continued 
over the Far Eastern Question. ' 

“Yet it is'difflcult'to’suggest any alternative policy which might > 
have been followed by British ministers in 1878. Thejoppor- 
tunity for co-operation with, instead of opposition to, R^sia 
had~occuCTed a generation earlier and had not been seized. 
Though the^poiicy of expelling'ltiie'Tuflcs from Europe, as 
advocated by Gladstone, appealed to the feelings of the people, 
it was hardly consistent with the traditions of British statecraft 
in the nineteenth century. It may be doubted, moreover, 
whether it could have been effected without difficulty. Th e 
Turks were still fierce_fighters, and though the joint efforts”©! 
the 'powers might,, and probably would, have been sufficient 
to bring about the' fall of Constantinople and the end of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe, the r^ult would have been to the 
advai^'ge of Russia and not of GreatRritain. 

ret urn fro m Berlinl.marks.jdie ...pinnacle^ of Xiisraeli's 
popu larity From tins time the Government began to lose 
grou^r “Criticism of ite_record at hoine.,and abroad was^not 
lacking. Its '‘attitude to*"'the Bulgarian atrocities had been 
dFndunced by Gladstone, and the Berlin settlement was not 
received with universal acclamation. T ^e Afgh an a^ . 5 ?^^ 
Wars afforded opportunity to the opposition td~aftaclc'“‘the 
Qovefnmeht."“ Failure" to' cope with the prevalent depression 
injagnculture disappointed the landed interest. A new and 
formidable technique of opposition in Parliament was .devised 
by Parnell, the leader of the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons. When the general election took place in 1880 the 
Liberals obtained a subsmntbl^majqrity, and the Prime Minister 
resigned. 

Disraeli, who had become Earl o^%aconsfield in 1876, died 
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jn 1881. He_h^ long overcome the distrust with which he was 
Viewed in his younger daj’s, and he had become almost the idol 
pf_his party, of ajarge part of the nation, and of the Queen, 
mihough at the moment of his death the Conservative party 
was in temporary eclipse he had succeeded in his aim of re- 
casting its policy and so fitting it to rule the country. Hc had 
refused to permit his opponents to monopolise the epithet 
"democratic,” while he had secured for his friends almost a 
monopoly of the term "mipcrialist.” To a great extent the 
government of the country since his death has been in Con- 
servative hands. This may be regarded as the measure of 
his success. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

GLADSTONE'S LATER MINISTRIES 


V/The second Gladstone administration, which lasted from 1 880 
to 1^85, did not attempt s^o many reforms as the first. While 
its record was not barren of legislative achievement, its attention 
was mainly directed towards Irish affairs and events in Egypt 
and _ Sout h Africa. 

In the^first year of its existence the Government passed an 
Ei^lpyers,' Liability^ Acj:, the object of which was to enable 
workmen who were injured in the course of their employment 
to obtain compensation from their employers, provided that 
the injury was due to the negligence of the employer himself or 
of his manager or foreman. The Act was not ve^ effective, 
since workmen were allowed to "contract out" of it, and they 


often did so in order to obtain employment. But it is note- 
worthy as being the first of a series of enactments on the subject 
of workmen's compensation — ^measures designed to establish 
the principle that the cost of the casualties of industry should 
be a charge upon industry. In the same year the Burials Act 
was passed; t^ gave to Nonconfofrnists'’the right of burial in 
churchyards with their own form of service. 

TheJilarried Womenls Property Act was passed in 1882. 
Until this time the property and earnings of a married woman 
were in the control of her husband, who could deal with them 
as though they were his own. The Act remedied this state of 
affairs by giving the married woman the right to deal with her 
own possessions. 

The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, of 1883, was devised 
to oppress corruption at elections. Corruption was not now 
so common as in earlier times, and it had declined very much 
since the passing of the Ballot Act. Unscrupulous candidates 
and their agents were less likely to attempt to bribe electors if 
they had no certainty that the bargain would be kept. Never- 
theless, it was by no means extinct, as was shown by the report 
of a Bribery Commission appointed in 1881. The Act of 1883 
defined corrupt practices as including bribery, treating, intimi- 
dation, and impersonation, and it prescribed a maximum of 
*F 137 
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expenditure which might be incurred by candidates at elections. 
Heavy penalties were imposed for breaches of the Act. 

By far the most important enactment carried by the second 
Gladstone ministry was the third Parh'amentary Reform Act. 
Actually, this consisted of 'two distmct measures, dealing 
respectively with the franchise and with^the redistribution of 
seats; the former was passed in 1884 and the latter in 1885. 
The outstanding feature of the Francliise Act was thejextension 
to county constituencies of household franchise, which had 
existe'd'in towns since 1867. The effect was to confer the_yote 
upon the agricultural labourer, so that the government of the 
country was at last established upon a fully democratic Basis. 
The Redistribution Act provided that towns with less than 

15.000 people should not be separately represented but should 
be merged in their counties, those with from 15,000 to 50,000 
people should have one member, those with from 50,000 to 

165.000 people should have two members, while counties and 
towns of more than 165,000 people were split up into single- 
member divisions of roughly equal size. Even these arrange- 
ments fell short of equality in the size of constituencies. It will 
be noticed that while a town of 16,000 people was entitled to 
one member a town of 160,000 people was represented by only 

. two. 

^Difficulties in South Africa with which the second Gladstone 
mmis'try had to deal were inherited from its predecessor. The 
war which resulted from the determination of the Boers to 
recover their independence is'’'described elsewhere in this book, 
andTt is necessary to remark here merely that the granting of 
the^mands of the Boers after their victories over small British 
force s at Laing's Nek and Majuba Hill bore the appearance of 
acceptMce pf defeat. It lowered British prestige in South 
Afnca,'and it exposed the Government to criticism at home. 
y Egyptian affairs caused much trouble to the Government. 
Egyptian finances had, since ^879, been in effect under joint 
Anglo-French control, but the presence of foreigners in the land 
caused among the Egyptians irritation whidi developed into an 
armed outbreak in 1882. The French Government declined 
'to co-operate with the British in its suppression, and the latter 
/was compelled to act alone in restoring order. Admiral Sey- 
mour bombarded Alexandria, and Sir Garnet Wolseley defeated 
the Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir and occupied Cairo. Arabi, the 
leader of the rising, was exiled to Ceylon. 
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The suppression of the disturbance of 1882 left Egypt in a 
state of ferment which made impossible the immediate with- 
drawaLof British troops. There was no intention of main- 
taining permanent control over the country, but the task of 
reorganising the Egyptian Government and strengthening the 
finances proved to be greater than was anticipated, and with- 
drawal from Egypt was postponed indefinitely. Th_e British 
occapation of E^pt and the cessation of Ae Dual ConTrdl were 
reSg fey By"France,'~~a~nd' it was not until the Anglo-French 
CDiWehtidn ofT9'o4 that full recognition, ofi the British position 
in"Egypf'was"adc6rdedBy France '(in fetilrii for British recog- 
nifi6n''of‘certaih''Frendi claims in Morocco). 

^./The Sudan was a province to the south of Egypt. Some 
garrisons wef e^stationed at isolated spots to keep order. In 
i883_an outbreak of religious fanaticism occurred; the Mahdi, 
a”^' prophet," whose followers were called Demshes, took up 
afmTan'd'dcfeated a body of Egyptian troops’^'theif leader, Hicks 
Pash a, a British general, being slain. The forces in the Sudan 
were'evTdeiTtly'tod'small t6"withstand the Mahdi, and it was 
decided to withdraw them. General Gojrdon was sent to the 
Sudan for the purpose of supervisihg the evacuation. '*Many 
p' 2 Spld"''were' sent 'down the Nile, but Gordon's position in 
Khartoum became critical. The dispatch of a relief expedition 
was considered by the British Government. Time was wasted 
in considering alternative routes; preparations were slow; the 
expedition was too large and wasbindered by lack of transport; 
it was reduced in size; when it was nearing its goal a delay of 
three days occurred in the substitution of Sudanese troops for 
Egyptian. Khartoum was at last re^hed — one day after Gordon 
had been slaiiT by DefvisKesT ' The "Sudan was abandqned^to 
the followers of the Mahdi for manyySarsT Public indignation 
af the blundering which had led to so tragic a result was very 
great, and the Government escaped censure in the.House_j>f 
C^mons by only fourteen"' votes.'*' 

\/An advance of 'Russian troop_s towards Afghanistan and their 
occup^on^of'Penjdeh, an Afghan valley, brought Great Britain 
arid Russia toThe verge of war in 1885. Preparations were made 
for war, thotigh negotiations' for a delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier were set on foot. The matter was not setded until 
1 88"^, when Lord Salisbury was Pritae Minister, Penjdeh being . 
left in Russian hands. 


'"TKe'quStion'wETch occupied the greater part of the attention 
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of the second Ghdstone ministry was that of Ireland. 
a HoSoeJRuie League, which aimed at securing the establishment 
oFa separate Irish Parliament, was formed under the leadership 
of laaacEutt, and, later, of Charles Stewart Parnell. A^tation 
con turned, and in 1879^3 Land League came into exi^^K 
which was muchTHorif violent than the Home Rule League in 
its methods. Outrages became_common, and, before long, 
boycotting was introduced. English land agents in Ireland 
and Irish farmers who submitted to their extortions were cut 
off from local society as completely as possible. Nobody would 
associate with them, local shopkeepers would not serve them, 
and, if they attempted to import food and other necessities of 
hfe from England, people in Ireland would not forward the 
goods. The disorders were so extensive that early in 1881, a 
P rotectio n of Propertj' Act (commonly called a Coercion Act) 
was^passed, permitting the arrest of agitators and their imprison- 
ment without trial, and an Arms Act which prohibited the 
possession _pf .arms and ammunition by the inhabitants of 
districts proclaimed as disorderly. 

lo,..!^:^ Gladstone’s second Irish Land Act was passed. 
This was aimed especially at rack-renting, and was based on the 
“Three^’s” — fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale of 
fights. Land courts tvere established, to which Irish 
tenants might apply for the fixing of their rents. Such rents 
were to remain tmehanged for fifteen years, and during that 
penod the advantage of improvements effected by the tenant 
would remain with him. The tenant could not be evirted 
except for non-payment of the rent, and if he wished to leave 
he was empowered to sell ius interest in the holding to his 
successor. The landlord, however, retained some right of 
ob;ecting to the new-comer, and was privileged to exercise a 
pnor nght of purchase. The advantage which might have been 
gamed from die Act was largely nullified by the disorders of the 
next few years. Numerous arrests were made under the Pro- 
tection of Property Act. Parnell and some of his followers 
made provocative speeches, and'at length he and six other Irish 
members-were arrested and imprisoned in Kilmainham jail. 
The Land League issued a no-rent manifesto, calling upon 
Irish tenant farmers to refuse to pay rent. 

"^^.^sfe-t^sitibers were confined for more than six months, 
but at length an informal understanding (popularly known as 
Treaty) was reached between them and the 
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Government; they were to be released and they undertook 
to discourage violence and boycotting. Forster, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, resigned rather than' make terms with 
law-breakers.' His successor was Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who, with the Under-Secretary, Thomas Henry Burke, was 
mu^cred in Phoenix Park, Dublin, a few days after his appoint- 
ment, by a man named Brady. Parnell denounced the crime, 
but a second and more severe Coercion Act tvas inevitable. It 
conferred special powers of search upon the police, and it 
authorised the establishment of special tribunals for die trial 
of offenders. It was accompanied by an Arrears Act, by whicli 
arrears of rent might be caiiccllcd, the state compensating land- 
lords to the extent of half the loss. By tlicsc measures ministers 
plc.ascd nobody. Consen.'atives objected to_ the Arrears Act 
and the Irish party rcsentcdTIic Coercion Act. Outrages con- 
tinued for some time, despite the attitude of Parnell and his 
followers, who refrained from giving the law-breakers open 
encouragement, but the ^m administration of the Coerdon 
Act was not without effect, "and some degree of order was at 
length restored. 

’~Hib'"bcst friends could hardly contend that Gladstone's 
conduct of national affairs had been attended with success, 
PKStigcJiad been los^t in Soutli Africa, where the right thing 
h'adTicch dohc'ln tlicT worst possible way, in the Sudan, where 
vacillation and delay had resulted in the dc.ath of Gordon and 
tlic loss of the province, in Afghanistan, where war with Russia 
had only narrowly been .avcffcH,“3nd in Ireland, where if peace 
h.ad been restored for a time this had not been achieved by 
the remedying of grievances and the restoration of prosperity. 
Yet, though the Government had lost popularity, its f^l was 
not brought about by any of these issues. In a division in the 
course oi a debate on the budget of 1885 the Irish members 
joined with the Conservatives, and the Government was defeated. 

Gladstone's failure was not due to incapacity, as his opponents 
suggested, but to the nature of the problems with which he had 
to dc.ll. He was noTrapcrI.iIist, and he had litdc interest in 
foreign affairs beyond a desire to maintain inicrnation.il peace. 
His efforts to dc.il fairly withTrcLind had been met with l.iw- 
Icssness and wolcncc, and he was on the v.My to being convinced 
thar'thc Irish problem dctmindcd a far more fundamental 
solution th.in any tb.!! had yet been put fonwird fay Brith-h 
st.itcsmcn. 
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Lord Salisburj' became Prime Minister in July, 1885, without 
a parliamentary majonty. By agreement beuvecn the parties 
the general election did not take place until nearly the end of 
the year. Tlic result of the polls, in which for the first time 
the agricultural’kihourcrs cast their votes, showed that in spite 
of the record of his ministry Gladstone had by no means lost 
the support of the people ofTjrcat Britain, TIic Liberals 
numbered exactly ha^ the new House of Commons, the other 
half consisting of Conservatives and Irish Nationalists. The 
Conservatives hoped for Irish support, but their expressed 
intention of introducing a new Coercion Bill drove the Irish 
into opposition, and the Salisbury Government was defeated. _ 
Gladstone became Prime Minister for the third time in 
January, "1886. He had already announced his conversion to 
the principle of Home Rule for Ireland, and he thas secured the 
firm support of the Irish' luemberir But dissensions appeared 
in the Liberal party. Lord Harrington (afterwards Duke of 
Devonshire) and Mr. Goschen declined to take office, and 
though Joseph Chamberlain accepted he soon resigned. The_ 
fir st Home Ru le Bill was introduced i n A prfi,j886 j.and threSugHT 
fUr delcction of over nmety‘Libcral“mc^ers it was'defeated 
by 343 votes to 313. T he Lib eral I^i^ists^ conrinucd^ln 
associarion with the Conservatives’arriic general clc’cticmT^uch 
trcntlieavlly ag'ainst the Government. Gladstone resigned, and 
LTord S.llisbury became Prira^Minister for the second time, 

Gladstone__at^ h^ party were in' opposiSoiTfor tlie nbtt six 
years, but the general election of 1892 gave him, with the sup- 
port of the Irish, a majority'bf forty in the House of Commons. 
He i^j>oty.S.tghty^thrce years of age, and only his determina- 
tion to complete his policy towards Ireland induced him to take 
office as premier for the fourth time. His second Home Rule 
Bill w^ introduced in 18937-' It differed 'in some respects from 
tbeTirst Bill, the changes being such as to emphasise the 
supremacy of the Parliament at Westminster. It was carried 
in the Comrnor^ after long and angry debates, butVhe House of 
Lords rejected it on second reading by 419 votes to 41. 

Gladstone continued in office for some montlis longer, but 
his life’s_^work was at an end. Before he retired, a Local 
Government Act was passed to complete the new framework of 
local government begun by the County Councils Act of 1888. 
This offered another occasion of disagreement between Lords 
and Commons, the Lords insisting on certain amendments to 
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the measure. Gladstone ^adc public protest against the action 
of the jpeers in rcjccHng'and amending bills which had^rcceived 
tKTaTpprOTal^f'thc Commons, but he led no crusade agamst 
tlffe upper chamber. He probably realised that the country 
would not support him — tliat on the Home Rule issue the peers 
had interpreted the feeling of the nation more accurately than 
had tile Liberals. And his physical powers were failing; eye- 
sight and hearing were affected; hc_was .an old man. His.- 
reagnation JnJFcbrua!^,_i894, brdught to an_cnd__a political 
caleer'which had'lKtca more tifan sixty^ycafsiincThad included 
fOur’jjreliiiersKips. ^HcTcfaThcd’hTs'mcrnbership of the House 
oLCommons until the' general election of 1895, though he 
ceased to attend. ' Hc_dicd J n 1 898. 

.^ Gladsto ne was one of the greates^f figures in__England in, the 
ninetecntircerittlry.>'His''*^itic.al career almost exactly coin- 
cided with the reign of Queen Victoria, who was never in sym- 
pathy witli him, and who disapproved of many of his proposals, 
The'disestablishmcnt of the Irish Church w’as viewed by her 
whir dismay, though she exerted her influence to prevent the 
development of a constitutional crisis over the question. Other 
measures proposed by him v;crc distasteful to her, and she was 
profoundly thankful that his schemes for Home Rule met with 
no success. Yet Gladstone was no radical. His instincts were 
aristocratic and“conservativc, and it is a matter for speculation 
whetHcr his political life would not have been more congenial 
if he had "been the leader of an enlightened and progressive 
Conservative party. Some of his views failed to commend 
themselves to the people of this country; yet by a large number 
of people he was not merely respected but revered, and in the 
end his political opponents vied with his followers in paying 
tribute to his greatness, recognising in him a great scholar, 
a great orator, a great financier, a great parliamentarian, a 
great man. 



CHAPTER XIX 


LORD SALISBURY 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who held the*prcmicrship three 
times, was the last member of the House of Lords to fill that 
office. As Lord Robert Cecil he entered tlie House of Corn- 
mons in 1855. Some years later, through the death of his 
elder brother, he became Lord Cranbomc, and heir to the 
marquisate of Salisbury. His first ministenal appointment 
wa s as S ecretary of State for India in the third Derby-Disraeli 
ministry, but he resigned office in consequence of his dislike 
of Disraeli's proposals for parliamentary reform. His speeches 
against the Bill of 1867 enhanced his reputation, and in,i868 
he succeeded to tlie marquisate and entered the House of Lords. 
In the second Disraeli ministry Salisbury resumed the office of 
SecteUry of State for India, and in 1878 he became Foreign 
Secretary. In this capaaty he accompanied the Prime Minister 
to Berlin, and shared with him responsibility for decisions 
reached there. The death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881, a year 
af ter h is fall from power, left the leadership of the Conservative 
party in Salisbury’s hands. 

"On the fall of the second Gladstone ministry in July, 1885, 
Salisbury became Prime Minister, but without the support 
of a majority in the House of Commons. The recently passed 
Parliamentary Reform Acts did not come into force till Novem- 
ber, so that It was hardly possible to hold a general election 
until then. T he L iberal Opposition, though in a majority, 
refeined from defeatmg the "^Government' of caretakers,” 
which m“tire penod which was bound to elapse before the 
election passed some useful measures. An act was passed to 
facilimte the demolition of slum dwelhngs and the erection of 
bHter fiouses'fbr the working classes. A Land_Purchase Act, 
introdjiced by the Lord Chancellor, Lord AsHboume, enabled 
IrisET'tenant fam^rs to purchase their holdings, the money 
bSngJcfvanced by'the Government and being repayable in in- 
stalments over a penod of forty-nine years. Meanwhile, 
negotiations were being earned on by politicians of both parties 
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with Parnell, the Irish leader. The Govcmincnt announced 
its decision not to renew the Coercion Act, and as a result the 
Irish vote in Great Britain was, in the main, given to Conser- 
vative candidates at tlie general election. 

Tile result of the election was disappointing to the Con- 
servatives. The Liberals secured 335 seats, cicactly half the 
House of Commons, the Conservatives 249, and the Irish 86. 
The Conservative, even with Irish support, had no clear 
majority; if the Irish turned against them they would inevitably 
be beaten. The lapse of the Coercion Act hacj been followed 
by a renewal of boycotting, and soon after the meeting of the 
new Parliament it was announced by the Government that a 
nw-Coetcion B^ would bc introduced. The Irish members 
v/ithdrew their "support, the Government was defeated, and 
Lord S^isbury resigned. 

_ Gladstone’s third ministry followed. As related elsewhere, 
his conversion to Home Rule secured for him Irish support but 
lost that of the Unionist wing of his own party. His Home 
Rule Bill was defeated, and he dissolved Parliament. In the 
general election the Liberals secured only 191 seats and the 
Irish 85, while the Conservatives numbered 316 and the Liberal 
Unionists 78. 

Lord Salisbury resumed office in July, 1886. The election 
hacTnoTgiven the'Cdnservatives an absolute majority, and they 
were forced to rely upon Liberal Unionist support. The 
Liberal Unionists 'declined to accept seats in the cabinet, and 
for a time there seemed to.be a possibility of tlieir reunion with 
the Gladstonians. This was not to be, and the Liberal Unionist 
party continued to vote with the Conservatives. 

Within a few months of the formation of tlie ministry the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Randolph Churchill, re- 
signed office on account of his disapproval of the demands of 
his colleagues at the Admiralty and the War Office for additional 
expenditure on national defence. Lord Randolph, who as a 
champion of "Tory democracy” was eager for social reform, 
believed lumself"td”be'^ indispensable to the ministry, and he 
expected that he would be invited to return to office on his 
own terms. But Lord Salisbury met the crisis by offe^g 
^eJExch^uer to a Liberal Unionist, Mr. G. J. Goschen. 
C Hurch'il[~c ontinugdTo support' the ~Governrnent as a private 
he never again KHd’office. 

TKsh affairs continued to engage the attention of the Govern- 
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mcnt. Many of the Irish felt that their rents, even as fixed by 
the land courts, were too high, and unrest.svas increased by 
their disappointment at tlie failure of the Home Rule Bill. ^ 
"Rlaruo f, Camp.aign '’ waX.PTEat>‘s^' by “which Itislf tenant 
farmere \vcfc_advIie 3 Tor witliholdjayincnt of rent. This was 
acco^rap’anied'by'a renewal of disturbances and outrages. The 
new Chief Secretary Jor Ireland was Arthur James Balfour, a 
nephew xrftHc Prime Minister. He proved to be fully equal 
to the situation. A new Coercion Act was passed in jSSy, but 
iXjtvas.jiccompanied'hy an Irish'Land^ Act which provided a 
measure oTrclicf to highly rented tenants. This partial removal 
of Irish^gricvances, together widi Balfour's firmness in main- 
taining order, did much to bring about tlic collapse of the 
agitation. A year or two later Balfour visited Ireland to in- 
vestigate for himself conditions of life among the peasantry, 
and as a result further measures were taken for the relief of dis- 
tress. Balfour’s determinaUon to rule fahlyjmd firmly^nd to 
remedy getiuine grievances _wohlfor.him, if hot popularity, at 
least the respect of the Irish people. 

The Irish question entered upon a new phase at this time. 
In the spring of 1887 The Times published a scries of articles 
under the title "ParncUismand Crime," in which it was asserted 
that Parnell and his followers had incited his compatriots to 
commit outrages. A facsimile of a letter bearing his name was 
published, in which approval of the murder of Burke in Phoenix 
Park w^ expressed, with some measure of regret at that of 
Cavendish. Parnell in Parliament denounced the letter as a 
forgery. In a libel action brought by one of his friends against 
The Times counsel for the newspaper produced further letters. 
A Commission was appointed by Act of Parliament to investi- 
gate the charges against Parnell and other Irish members of 
Parliament. It sat for more than 3 year, and pronounced that 
the faraimile letter was forged by a man named Pigott (who 
committed suicide). But the Commission also found that lead- 
■ing Irish members, including Parnell, O'Brien, Davitt, and 
' Dillon, had encouraged action and agitation which were bound 
to lead to violence and outrage. TJmJjn^ had to pay the costs 
o f th e Commission, which were-^idTo amount to £250,000, 
an 3 Tt ’’^3 £5,000 damages to Parnell in settlement of an action 
for Jibel. - - 

ParnelPs doubtful triumph was short-lived. For the moment 
the alliance between the Irish and the Liberals seemed firmer 
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and made a great fortune in connection with the Kimberley 
diamond mines, secured from chiefs of the Mashonas and 
Matabcle concessions whidi opened up vast territories to 
British influence and settlement — territories soon to be laiown 
as Wiodesia. The British Government was reluctant to face 
the expense and responsibility involved in such oitcnsive 
schemes, and Rhodes secured from it a charter for the British 
Soudi African Company, to which was entrusted tlie adminis- 
tration of these regions. Li 1890 Rhodes became Prime 
I^nistcr of Cape Colony. The Portuguese resented the 
British occupation of Rhodesia, putting forward claims to it, 
and incidents occurred on tlie frontier. But Lord Salisbury 
acted firmly, and Portugal at lengtli rceognised British rights 
^over territories in dispute, her reasonable cbims being fairly met. , 
British finances were in m satisfactory a condition, that in 
1888 Mr. Goschen was able to "bring about a conversion of the 
NauonaLDcbt. For many years past interest had been paid 
on the debt at the rate of tlirce per cent; it w.is now reduced to 
two and three-quaners per cent, with a proviso that in fifteen 
years there should be a further reduction to two and a half per 
cent. In 1890 a budget surplus of over three million pounds 
enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce taxation, 
and tliough the duty on spirits was increased the money so 
obtained W'as not retained by the Government but was granted 
to county counals for tlie purpose oTtechmeal cducatioift A 
further surplus in 1891 was used for the abolition of fees in 
public elementary schools, so that elementary education, com- 
pulsory since 1876, now became free. 

Probably the most important legislative achievement of the 
second Salisbury ministry was the Local Government Act of 
1888, iy which "administrative counties" were brought into 
’'exi sten ce ;~an'd "county councils were established. M large 
to’TOS wer'eTnadc-iiifo 'county boroughs, and their councils 
were given "county powers." The Act is desenbed m detail 
in another chapter. 

v' The Government had a creditable record of sodal legislation. 
By the Merchandise.Marks Act of 1887 it was made comp'ulsory 
for'the cbilntry-of 'origin of goods of foreign manufacture im- 
ported into Great Britain to be indicated, in order that foreign 
goods might not be sold as of Bntish production. /'The AlloN 
ments Act of 1887 compelled local authorities ^ to provide 
allotmen tsjFor working men who wished to cultivate them. 
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fjhe Em ployers*. L iabiUty^Act •which had been passed in 1880 
was in 1^8 _^tended'tq"’include, seamen. J[ii-i889,„by the 
Techtu calJnstxuction Act, county councils and county borough 
co uncils w ere, empowered to 'establish technical schools and 
'CTenihg cl^es. fXhe ^ope of the Artisans' Dwellings Act of 
1875 was extended “in "1896, and "further slum clearance was 
e%cted. An important Factory and Workshops Act was passed 
^in 1891,* and in it the whole subject of factory regulation was 
'reviewed. The minimum age of child labour in factories and 
workshops was raised eleven; safety rules were drawn] up 
for application in dangerous trades; and outworkers became 
subject to inspection. By the, Smdl Holdings Act of 1893 
county council were empowered to purchase land and sell 
it on easy f&ms'to applicants for small, holdings, in farms 
of from one to fifty acres. It was thought to be desirable 
to encourage the revival of a class of peasant proprietors; for 
various reasons the small holdings movement has not been a 
success. 

Such measures as these were indications of a change which 
was coming over the political scene — a change of wluch politi- 
cians were not yet fully conscious. The^ enfranchisement of 
the .working classes, in 1867 and 1884, hid enhanced their 
political importance, and neither party could afford m neglect 
them. Some important political questions still awaited^ solu- 
"tionj'but social problems were coming to the front, and it was 
inevitable that both parties should try to attract support by their 
cffqrts„tojmprc?^working-class conditions. If the nineteenth’ 
century had been ah'era'of political advance it was likely that the 
twentietir would be a time of social progress, the beginning' 
of which could be noticed before the twentieth century 
had dawned. This, however, was imperfectly apprehended at 
the' time. Though some of the Conservatives were, in the 
Disraelian tradition, desirous of promoting the prosperity of 
the working classes and removing the hardships of their con- 
dition, the more truly Tory, section of the party was maimy 
concerned with the maintenance of aristocratic privilege. On 
tlie Liberal side the radical wing was willing to go far, but^(mig 
traditions caused the mass of Liberals to look askance at 
"socialistic'^ proposes. 

In 1891, at a~LiberH conference at Newcastle, a progranme 
Was drawn” lip'for'th^'geiieral election. It included the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, local veto on the sale of 
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jilcohplic. liquors, the abojition of plural votiiig, and the exten- 
sion of cmploycrs’rfiability. As a tactical move the issue of the 
programme was not a shccess. It was intended to attract^ the 
support of Nonconformists, teetotallers, and trade unionists; 
its effect was to antagonise 'Churchmen, the manufacturers’ 
organisations, and the brewing interest, while not a few Liberals 
viewed the programme as a whole with suspidon. The general 
election was held in the summer of. 1892, and though the 
Liberals -gained ground, the extent of their success was dis- 
appointing to them. Only with the aid of over eighty Irish 
Nationalist votes could they command a majority of forty in 
the House of Commons. When Parliament met a vote of no 
confidence in the Salisbury Government was carried, and the 
Prime Minister resigned. 

The history of the fourth Gladstone ministry (1892-4) is 
related elsewhere. Upon Gladstone’s resignation in 1894 his 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Rosebery, became Prime Minister, 
and carried on the Government for another year. More’ im- 
portant th.an any legislative achievement -of_ the Rosebery 
minis^_was tlte budget .of 1894, in which tlic Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir William Harcourt, made substantial changes in 
th^haracter.^.and ambunt of the death duties. An attempt 
was mabe in 1895 to bring fonvard measures which had been 
mentioned in the Newcasde programme. A Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill and a Local "Veto Bill were Jntfoduced; neither 
bECamo.law. The Government* was weakened by the loss of 
sEwral by-elections, and its nominal majority was reduced to 
menty-cight. In the course of the session it was defeated on 
a minor-matter, and Lord Rosebery resigned. 

! LgS Salisbury, became' P^e Ministc^rjfor the third time in 
J uneTT S^S^ "Parliament was 3 Iss 61 vedran 3 ^'yie Conservatives 
and'XiEeral Unionists gained_.a_jnajority of more than' one 
Imndfed and fifty over their opponenGi The' ininisfry 'differed 
in one imjidrtant respect from that of 1886-92. It contained 
Liberal Unionists as well as Conservatives, whereas" the earlier 
minisTfy'was coihposed' solely of Conservatives (except Mr. 
Goschen). This change was indicative of the approaching 
fusion of the two parties into one. The Libert -Unionist 
ministers included.the D^ulw^of Devonshire as'Lord President 
of the Council, Mr.^Gbs^en as First Lord of tlie.Admiralty, 
and Mr,.. Joseph Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary.'^ Lord 
Salisbu ry agam ^held the office, of Foreign Secretary, and ffis 
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npphew, Mr. Balfour^ became First Lord of the Treasury anc 
Lead^of the House of Comtnons. 

”^ougKTKe legislative acbievements of the third Salisbur} 
ministry were not remarkable they were not altogether insigni- 
ficant. A^ 3 X[ortoen*s Compensation .Act, passed in i8q6 
secured ior workmen co mpe nsation tor mfuries incurred in the 
course of .their, employment, irrespective of any question oi 
negligence, and contracting out of its operation was forbidden; 
i n these respects the Act marked a great advance on the Em- 
ployers' Liability Act of 1880. The continuance of agricultural 
depression’Ie'd to tbe passingj-in ,1896,. of the.Agncultm.aI Rates 
Act, b y which_fermers_were.„relievedrto~'the'’ extent of tbree- 
^ quarters, of'tKe'pa^ent of rates upon their land. This mea- 
sure was adversely criticised by the Liberals, who contended 
that in the long run the relief would find its way to the landlords 
in the form' of increased rents. In 1897^ an increase in- the 
ampunt^of-governme nt grant to vol ^tar y schools was sanc- 
_tioned7it being felt that these establishments were encountering 
financial difficulty by comparison with board schools, which 
were partly maintained out of the rates. Ia.1898 so me me asure 
q Lself-g overnment was conceded to_ Ireland. bjLtKeTexrehsion 
tqjhaUan^flffi'trsj^agffi'df county councils which was already 
i^ppera^iTurGreat'Bntain, and i n '1899 London, j which had 
become '^ministtative county under tlte Act of 1 888, was 
divi ded Into Metropolitan” Boroughs. Some further Factory 
Ac^injSpy and" iS9«, extended -the, oper^addn'of Tacfory law 
to such place^sis .d'pcltsrwharyes,nnd laundries, and formulated 
s pecial reg ulations for^k humby' of dangerous occupations, and 
a Factofy^ci^orkiKops 'Act'df i9oi_codified the y^ole of the 
law on this„ subject. " 

The Dianjond^Jubilee of Queen Vi ctoria, in 189 7, afforded 
an opportufi'ity 'for" anotEefTnanifesfatibh of nationS’and im- 
peril loyalty to the Crown. The presence of colonial repre- 
sentatives in London made possible the^holdmg qf_another 
cdpnial conference, and many subjects "of common interest 

wetraiVcussea" _ ' . 

Lord Salisbury directed the foreign pqlic}^ of Gre at Br itain 
^Ith vigour^n<T^^“rcess.’~’‘In’declinihg to seek alliances he 
ayoided'entanglenaents, though there was some ground for the 
view that the policy of "splendid isolation.^.. jcould not be 

maintained 

FoFtnany years the boundary between the colony of British 
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Guiana and the republic of Venezuela had been unsettled, 
certain terntory being claimed by both powers. The question 
became acute m 1895, when the Venezuelans arrested two 
Bntish officials withm the disputed territory. The British 
Government protested, but the President of the United State, 
Grover Cleveland, intervened, and revived the Monroe d^rtrine 
(5ri8a3.’"He deman 3 ed that Great Britain should suLmit her 
, claim against Venezuela to the arbitration of the Umted State. 
For a short time there was danger of war between Great Bntain 
and the United States, but Lord Salisbury acted wiffi great 
wisdom and firmness. He offered to submit the British case 
to the Amencan Government m order to demonstrate its justice, 
but declmed to be bound by any Amencan decision. A mixed 
arbitration tribunal was appomted, and its decision m 1899 
iras in favour of the Bntish claim. 

/ Betsze^i894 and 1896 news of Turkish outrages m Armenia 
starded an 3 'Tf(ffnfie 3 “tlie~‘pfeople~df Great Bntain and other 
. cduritries ‘of 'Europe. There was a demand for action to be 
taken against the Turks on behalf of the oppressed people, but 
Lord Salisbury was unwiUmg to act done, lest at some other 
tune Russia should claim a similar rigfit'td^ntervene m Turkish 
affairs. As Russia on this occasion was unwiUmg to take action 
in concert with Great Britain, nothmg was done. 

The death of Gordon in 1885 had never been avenged, and 
for many years the Sudan had been abandoned to the Dervishes, 
The construction of a railway in Egypt in the direction of the 
Sudan enabled the reconquest-of the province to be undertaken. 
The expedition was under the command of Sir Herbert (after- 
wards L ord) &tchener. The Dervishes were overthrown at 
theBatde of Omdurinan in i89'8,*and Khartoum reoccupied. 
Tlie"Sudaif within a few years became a peaceful and prosperous 
province under joint Bntish and Egyptian administration. 

Not long after the conquest of the Sudan a French expedition 
under Major Marchand occupied Fashoda on the Upper Nde. 
WarTietween Great Bntain and France appeared to be immi- 
nent, bin Marchand was withdrawn, and a conflict was averted. 

In^^Sjnction between Boers and Uitlanders led to the ill- 
adwse^ameson Raid. This incident and the South Afncan 
War wffich took place between 1899 and 1902 are described 
elsewhSre. 

- For some years negotiations for a federation of the Australian 
col onies we re in progress. At length they reached a successful 
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issue, and. thc„ Australian Commonwealth Act was passed in 
i^with the assent oF all "parties. The Commonwealth came 
rntSTSuslence on_tficTirSt dayjdf the twendeth century. <' 

The AustraliarrComraonwcalth' Act was the last act of im- 
portance to which the royal assent was signified by Queen 
Victoria. In January,. igoi, she died, after a reign of nearly 
sixty-four years. Her retirement from public life for" some 
years after the death of the Prince Consort in 1861 had caused 
some loss of popularity, but tliis was fully recovered in her later 
years. Sh^vasjnot_a.^woma_r^of great intellectual power, but 
s he had a s trong serise_o?~du'tv and was keenly conscious of the 
res po^HIfity of her position. She was alwa3rs desirous of 
pfomotihg the well-being of her people; she retained to the end 
her interest in public mffairs, and she never interpreted her 
position as a constitutional monarch as involving unquestioning 
submission to her ministers. Gladstone, the premier with 
whom she was most frequently in disagreement, placed on 
record his opinion that her influence on public affairs was 
considerable, and was beneficial to the country. Perhaps die 
greatest service rendered by her to the country lay in the high 
ffloraJ._sjam^rd ^ppn whi<A shc^ insjsted. She rescued the 
fflonarcKy^HH'the court from the moral dcgradation which had 
prevailed in the time of her immediate predecessors, and she 
probably saved the monarchy from extinction. She set an 
example to her people, and won not only their respect and 
adoration but their reverence and love. 

The new king, Edward VII, was almost sixty years of age. 
He was a sportsman, a traveller, and a man of tlie world. In 
the later years of his mother’s reign some of the ceremonial 
duties which were associated with the monarchy had devolved 
upon him, but Victoria had been unwilling to let him_ participate 
ui public affairs, so that he came to the throne wiA little experi- 
^ttce of and no training for the work which lay before him. 
be jd^qted’ himself with success to the duties of his 
retained his pop'iarity throughout his feign. 

The Parhament-clecfed in 1895 was dissolved in the, autumn 
^^900, shortly before the Queen's ^eath“."” The South African 
War was in progress, and the Conservatives were victorious in 
the election, their majority even being slightly increased. Lord 
^tsbury, continued in offlee as Prime Minister, but he yielded 
foreign Secr'efSyship' to Lord Lansdowne. He was 
now old, and'hi's Health was failing. He hoped to retain office 
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untiLafterjhe coronation of Edward VII, which was to take 
place in June7 igoa." The' King's sudden and serious illness 
caused the postponement of the ceremony, which took place in 
August. Salisbury was unable to hold on, ind'in' July he 
retiredrdymg.a.^ear later. In the roll of British statesmen he 
ranks higher as a foreign minister Bian as a' prime minister. 
In the former capacity he showed wisdom and vigour; in the 
latter he exercised too litde control over his colleagues and was 
hardly interested in their work. His personal character was in 
the best aristocratic tradition. He was no demagogue, and I^e 
hadIittle'faith"ih"democracy. He was hdt a self-seeker, aTiHlfe 
had a high sense of duty; he was satisfied with the firm belief 
thSfhis'whole'line of conduct was for the good of the state. 



CHAPTER XX 


BA.LFOUR I 0 ^ 

Arthto^ T jff es Balfour, a nephew of Lord Salisbury, was a 
dStu^wshe"(i figure jjti' British politics' for over fifty years. He 
became a member,j3f_die_Jlbusc of Commons in 1875, and 
in the early'aghties he^w^s^ass^mteff witirLbrd Randolph 
Churchill, Sir John Gorst, and otlief young Conservatives in the 
" Four th Party," a group which was more advanced than the 
main“b6‘ay‘"6f the party and which desired to press on social 
reform in tlic Disraelian tradition. As Chief Secretary for Ire- 
fo_the second Salisbury ministry he w'dn''a great reputation 
for courage^'boncsty, steadfastness of purpose, and determina- 
tion; his resolve to maintain order and enforce obedience to 
law secured for him the approbation of his party, his resolve to 
investigate grievances and remove their cause, the respect of 
Ins opponents. He led the Conservative opposition to the 
fourth Gladstone ministry with vigour and success. Inj:he 
foird Salisbury ministry he was First.Lord^of the Treasu^ and 
LeadeiToTthe House, of .Commons, and when Lord Salisbury 
was compHteH to lay down the burden of office Balfour was 
^t ^-gyitably h is .successor. He was Prime Minister from IQ02 
hnj his premiership , was m some wa ys t he least succi^ s- 
M'p^t of his polit i^rcaf^r.~ ' 

^Only a month affef’He became Prime Minister the postponed 
'^'^JfflahotLoLXhngJEdwardjyiljook place. Only tlic veryj 
aged could remember a^coronatroh, and this was an occasion 
^ pageantry fully equal to that of the Jubilees of Queen Victoria, 
u ® presence of colonial representatives in London provided 
opporfuriity'ofiiblding another Colonial ConfeTencer The 
Colomal^ccretaryj Joseph Chamberlain, presided,' and put 
forward suggestions for Imperial Federation. Nothing was 
agreed upoifm this 'connection, but'the conference discussed 
imperial defence and recommended an extension of preferential 
tariffs within the Empire. It was felt that Colonial Conferences 
ought not to be limited to occasions on which great state 
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functions were to take place, and it was decided that meetings 
should be held, if possible, at intervals of four years. 

^ The outstanding legislative achievement of 1902, and, indeed, 
of the ministry, w as the Education Act . "T he School boards 
set up by the Act "or iSyo^ere abolished, and^^e control of 
public education was transterred to coonty coimcils and town 
councils, "which were to exercise their powers through Educa- 
Gon’ Committees. A ll public elementary schools, whet her 
voluntary or provided,~ were to be maintained by the iaducation 
Comrmttee of the place. The religious body which had estab- 
lished a voluntary school was permitted to give rehgious in- 
struction of a sectarian nature in it; many Nonconformists 
objected to the maintenance from the rates of schools in which 
teachmg distmctive of the Church of England or the Roman 
Cathohc Church was given. An jmportant feature of th^Act 
of 1902 was the recogmtion of pubh£ secondary education, in 
consec^ffCtT'of which municipal ahd county secondary school s 
WMe^esfaffished. Xondon w'as excluded from the'Tiperation 
oftKe Aa 7 ljy"a separate Act in the following year the London 
School Board was abolished , and the educational system~oF the 
metropolis was placed under an Education Committee of the 
London.X!pli9ty Council. 

The Irish question was carried a stage nearer solution by 
the passing in i gog of a Land Purchase Act introduced by 
GeorgeJ^yndham. Conservatives fully admitted the existence 
of'Trish agrarian grievances— high rents, e victions , etc. — ^and 
beheved that the only effective remedy was to make the Irish 
cultivator A^o\raer of his farm. The idea was not new, but 
it W^^ealt within a far more comprehensive manner in this 
than in previous acts. The sum of £180,000,000 was raised 
and used for the purchase of Irish estates. Tenant-farmers 
were enabled to buy their farms at reasonable, prices, which 
they would meet by instalments sprea d over a period of sixty- 
ei gfeye^ . The Actwas a brilliant success. Evictions and 
otSer gfiSVances of Irish tenant farmers cease dr and "terms of 
purchase proved to be so reasonable that the amount of default 
m the repayments of instalments was inconsiderable. 

The only remaining measure of importance passed by the 
Balfour ministry was the Licensing Act of 1004.*'^ The holders 
of licencK_for the sale of'alconolic liquors were compelled to 
conffi^ufe to a fund out of which compensation was to be paid 
to those whose licences were extinguished. In this way the 
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An was fiercely opposed, ij|u ythetm tad been granted 
“ thereby given to bcenees wlueh 
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manufactured goods, often produced under conditions of sweated 
labour, poured into Great Britain, to the detriment of Brt^h 
industry. He ascribed the agricultural depression which had 
prevailed tot^ds thertoserdf the nineteenth century td theunre- 
stficted imnort 'of cheap foreign and cdlomal corn andTotHef 
fo od~stutls . ' His^ideaTt^ a selt-sufficient Briti^ Empire. 
HFpfoposed that Bfitisli industries should be'protected by the 
imposition of duties on imported manufactured goods, and that 
BritisE“agncuiture should be assistedty th^estlblShment of a 
duty on imported wheat. In both branches of this programme 
coloniaL.products .,were\to receive yireference — goods from_ the 
colonies were to be taxed at Slower rate or were to be admitted 
free of duty. Chagi^rkin's . proposals were., criticised _by the 
IdberaL, _and they were received with little enthusiasm by his 
colleagues.”' A section of the Conservative party rallied to his 
support, but many members of the party remained attached to 
free trade, and between the two extremes were groups of various 
shades of opinion. The attitude of the Prime Minister was 
expressed in language of such obscurity_t^ free traders,.^®!, 
garded him^ orApdox while protectio.nists.clalmedTiini^as.a 
PosilBIiT Balfour used language of intentional am- 
biguify in the hope of maintaining the unity of the party— but 
it was certain that the unity of the party was at an end. 
b ■ Th e tarj ffrgfomuotitrovemY serio.usLyjtveakene d the G oyern- 
ment, Economists declared that Chamberlain’s'proposais were 
unsound; industrialists, especially in Lancashire, feared the loss 
of overseas markets; the working classes feared that the cost of 
living would be increased; the middle classes believed that any 
interference with free trade would be detrimental to natjond 


prosperity. Other circumstances contributed to the unpopu- 
larity of the Government. Certain army reforrnsjwhich were 
. undertakenJncluded the aboliadn' of the ohice of commander-' 


Tmchiex , and this mvolved the retu-ement.oi Lord Roberts, the 
‘popuJar. holder of the appointment. ” Nonconforrhists werc'stiU 
resentfuL.at^e.Hducation Act and the Licensing Act. The,. 
p blicy-of-sanction ihg the intfoducdon of Chinese iridenture d 
labour into the gold mi nes of the Transvall' was~'characterised‘" 
“by ats '6ppon ents'~a s “ Chinese slaver y.*! " " ‘ - , - 

"■^fie Goveriunent clung to' office "as long as possible, but the 
by-elections went consistently against it, and in I^ecember, 
.1905, Balfour redgned. A .Liberal Government wa.s foc med— 
BT'Sif'HeH'ry CampKell-Bannerman, and PagTamehtl^as dis- 
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solved in January, 1906. The gene ral elec tion went strongly 
T^ainst-the" ConservatJ^. Barf 5 ur~hiniseff was "ffeieated 'at 
MOTchesferj:" and" when the n^ House 'met' le^ "tiran a 
quarter'^of its members were Conservatives. In this way 
the nation passed judgment on the record of the Balfour 
ministry. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE LIBEBAL KEVU’AL 

The Parliament of 1906 contained a la rge m ajority of Libgrals 
over all other parties, and it was noteworthy as~bemg the first 
ParhamenMo contain a Labour party of appreciable size. The 
significance of the appearance m British political life of 3 new 
party which aimed at advanced political and social reform was, 
perhaps, not fully realised at the time, since the Government's 
majority was so large that it did not in any way depend c>n the 
Labour party for support. Nevertheless, the existence of the 
Labour party, in general support of the Government though 
not pledged to it, could not fail to mfluence the legislative 
programme of the nimistry. 

The Government was formed before the dissolution, and it 
included several men of distinction, three of whom aftertvards 
held the office Prime Minister. Sit Edward Grey was 
Foreign Secretary; H. H. Asqmth was Chancellor of the 
Extffiequer; David Lloyd George and Winston Churchill held 
lesser ministerial offices. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerma n 
proved to be an admirable leader, but his health was already 
failing, a ngffirTgbd heTvas su cSeded by Mr. A squith. Camp- 
beU-Bannerman died within a few weehs of his r^gnation. 

The Liberals, having been excluded from office for ten years, 
eagerly embarked upon a lengthy programme of legislation, 
their ffisfcare being to attempt to amend those measur«of the 
Balfour ministry to which their supporters had taken strong 
exception. In igo6 the Minister for Ed ucation. Augustine 
Birrell, introduced, an Education Bill to amend th^Act of 1902. 
Under its provisions t he voluntaty s chools would have been 
vi rtually e xtingu^hed .7, bitterly opposed by Church- 

men and Rom^ Caffiou^'Md,%ough it passed the Commons, 
it was amended drastically by the House of Lords. Commons 
and Lor 3 s'wef'e~unable-to agree,' and the Bdl was dropped. 

The 'fate of the Education Bill of igo6 indicated that the 
Conservatives, though defeated at the polls, were by no means 
prepared to let their political opponents have an unchallenged 
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